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THE MONTH IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 


AY, 1924, was not much of a month 

for warming up things, weather, pol- 
itics or business, in New Hampshire. 
The snow clung tenaciously to the moun- 
tain sides as well as summits and news- 
paper paragraphers referred facetiously 
to the early beginning of the winter of 
1924-5. However, while humans were 
either wearing overcoats and furs or 
shivering, the birds came and sang and 
nested, as usual, the grass and the trees 
never were greener, the early fruit trees 
and shrubs and plants flowered beauti- 
fully, gardens were made and farming 
operations advanced. The baseball and 
golf seasons opened and more than 
50,000 motor cars tested the condition, 


from excellent to impassable, of Granite . 


State- highways. “Cannonball” Baker 
found it a harder task to take an auto- 
mobile through Crawford Notch under 
its own power in early May than to motor 
across the continent in record time. 


Politics 


Politically, in state as well as in nation, 
interest centered in the veto by President 
Coolidge of the adjusted compensation 
bill and its passage over his veto by 
House and Senate. In the House Con- 
gressman Rogers and Wason_ were 
paired, the former in favor of the meas- 
ure, the latter in opposition. In the up- 
per branch Senator Moses voted twice 
against the bill. Senator Keyes helped 
to pass the bill, but voted against over- 


riding the President’s veto. At home, 
about the only observable political ac- 
tivity was the continued pursuit of the 
Republican gubernatorial nomination by 
Captain Winant and Major Knox. The 
Dentocrats announced the opening of 
their campaign on June 11, with their an- 
nual banquet, to be addressed, principal- 
ly, by Homer S. Cummings of Connecti- 


cut, former chairman of their national 
committee. 
Former Governor John II. Bartlett, 


now first assistant postmaster general, 
was honored during the month by being 
chosen to deliver the “keynote” speech 
at the Vermont Republican state conven- 
tion; and further gained public atten- 
tion by his prompt denial of a rumor that 
he would be a candidate against the re- 
nomination of Senator Keyes. On the 
other hand, Congressman Wason, whose 
voluntary retirement from politics had 
been rumored, made formal announce- 
ment of his intention to seek another term 
at Washington. 

A criticism of Senator Moses which 
gained no credence with those experi- 
enced in politics, and to which he made 
vigorous reply, was based upon the fail- 
ure of the Amoskeag Manufacturing 
Company of Manchester, N. H., to gain 
a large contract for khaki cloth in com- 
petition with Manchester, England, 
manufacturers. 

At a meeting of the New Hampshire 
delegation to the Republican national 
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convention at Cleveland, the veteran 
member from the Granite State of the 
national committee, Fred W. Estabrook, 
of Nashua, was re-elected to that posi- 
tion. 

Of political, as well as other interest, 
was the removal during the month of Ku 
Klux Klan headquarters for northern 
New England from Portland, Maine, to 
Rochester, New Hampshire. 


Conventions 


Every month is a Convention Month 
in New Hampshire. In May the state 
federation of woman’s clubs met at 
Claremont and the state federation of 
musical clubs at Concord. The state 
conference of Congregationalists was 
in session at Durham and the Episcopal 
diocesan convention was held at Con- 
cord. The bankers, the jewelers, the 
Masons, the Anti-Saloon League and 
the League of Women Voters of the 
state also held annual meetings at the 
state capital, the bankers being addressed 
by Congressman McFadden of Pennsyl- 
vania, author of the important banking 
bill now under consideration at Wash- 
ington. Irving T. Bush of the Bush 
Terminal, New York, addressed the last 
meeting for the season of the Concord 
Chamber of Commerce, on international 
conditions. 

Readers of New Hampshire news- 
papers during the month found, some- 
what to their surprise, religious conven- 
tions getting almost as much space and 
almost as black headlines as murder 
trials. One reason therefor was the 
emphatic insistence by Bishop Edward 
M Parker, in his annual address to the 
Episcopal diocesan convention, upon the 
doctrine of the virgin birth; and another 
reason was the declaration by the Con- 
gregationalist conference that “we will 
not officially bless another war.” Rev. 
Roy Chamberlin of Hanover sought to 
further enliven the resolution by having 
it read “we will not again put Christ in 
khaki,” but to this the conference would 
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not agree. As it was, the resolution 
adopted created contention in various 
congregations and the historic Old North 
church at Concord promptly repudiated 
it as an expression of its opinion on the 
matter of war and peace. 

Another item of real news from Dur- 
ham was the choice by the conference 
for the first time in its history of a wo- 
man as its moderator. Mrs. Helen R. 
Thayer, wife of Rev. Dr. Lucius H. 
Thayer, of Portsmouth, was the recipient 
of this honor. 

The State Federation of Woman’s 
Clubs, in session at Claremont, elected 
Mrs. William B. Fellows of Tilton, 
president, and among its resolutions en- 
dorsed the World Court idea, called for 
the purchase by the state of the Fran- 
conia Notch forests and _ protested 
against the defacement of our highways 
by billboards and posters. 

Together with the arrival of all the 
songbirds and the music federation meet- 
ing, the annual musical festivals at Keene 
and Nashua, a recital by Geraldine Far- 
rar at Concord and the rendering of 
“Elijah” at Hanover by a community 
chorus from that and other towns made 
May a month of music in New Hamp- 
shire. 


Memorial Day 


Memorial Day had its usual wide ob- 
servance in the state and in_ several 
towns soldiers’ memorials were dedi- 
cated. Governor Fred H. Brown gave 
the oration in his home city of Somers- 
worth. 

As usual, the May holiday was made 
the occasion for the opening of the “sea- 
son” at Hampton Beach and the lesser 
resorts in the southern part of the state. 
The great mountain hotels will not be 
open until the last of June, but as soon 
as really warm weather sets the motorists 
touring, a myriad of tea rooms. and little 
inns will blossom forth all up and down 
and across the state. Come to New 
Hampshire ! —H. C. P. 
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THE COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 
Of the University of New Hampshire 


By Haro.tp H. ScuppDER 


HEN in 1866 the legislature of 
the state of New Hampshire 
created the New Hampshire 

College of Agriculture and the Me- 
chanic Arts it did so because its mem- 
bers were convinced that the people 
of New Hampshire demanded a col- 
lege where both agriculture and en- 
gineering should be taught to the 
young men of the state. The reason- 
ing was sound, and it continues to be 
sound. The people wanted just that 
thing and they still desire it. In fact 
they even want more of it today than 
they did then, but in the meanwhile 
they have decided that there are other 
services which their college might 
just as well render them, and the Col- 
lege of Liberal Arts has been born of 
this added demand. Indeed the very 
act of incorporation reveals the fact 
that the founders felt that the new col- 
lege should not be confined to agricul- 
ture and mechanic arts, and that they 
felt in advance the demands that time 
was to make upon the new institution. 
Section One of the act of incorpora- 
tion declares that a college is hereby 
established “whose leading object shall 
be, without excluding other scientific and 
classical studies, and including military 
tactics, to teach such branches of 
learning as are related to agriculture 
and the mechanic arts.” 


It would be difficult to trace step by 
step the creation and growth of the 
present College of Liberal Arts, but 
in general there were two phases in 
evolution. In the first place such 
departments as those of English, 
Modern Languages, History and Eco- 
nomics were created largely as service 
departments for the departments of 
Agriculture and Engineering. They 
were created to give the agricultural 
and engineering students knowledge 
which would be of the greatest value 
to them, but which would not be 
strictly vocational. 

The second phase began when the 
first student who had entered college 
to study agriculture or engineering 
found economtics or English more in- 
teresting than either, and made up his 
mind to be a banker or author instead 
of a farmer or engineer. The move- 
ment gained early an added impulse 
when women presented themselves for 
admission to the college. No one 
had either the hardihood or the im- 
becility to deny to the women of the 
state admission to the state college, 
and they were promptly admitted, but 
they obviously were not, as a rule, 
going to become either farmers or en- 
gineers. Many of them, it is true, 
eventually married farmers or engi- 
neers, but in the meantime they asked 
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for a liberal education, together with 
such vocational instruction as would 
be of value to them. Women in busi- 
ness and the professions were not so 
numerous then as now, but from the 
earliest times the woman teacher has 
been a familiar figure. The women 
who came to New Hampshire College 
felt that they ought, when graduated, 
at least be able to teach in the high 
schools of the state, and they asked 
the college to prepare them for such 
work. Later, with the addition to 
the curriculum of Home Economics, 
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pense of the other divisions. Each 
September saw more men in agricul- 
ture than ever before, and more men 
in engineering, but, what had not been 
expected, there were in a very few 
years more men and women enrolled 
in Arts and Science than in either of 
the other divisions. 

When the New Hampshire College 
of Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts 
was transformed into the University 
of New Hampshire, the old Arts and 
Science division became the new Col- 
lege of Liberal Arts, with an enrol- 
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the numbers of women students rapid- 
ly increased. . 
In this way it came to pass that in 
the New Hampshire College of Ag- 
riculture and the Mechanic Arts, to 
meet the needs of the students just 
described, there was created after a 
time a third division of the college, 
called the Division of Arts and 
Science. It included those men stu- 
dents who had come to college origi- 
nally to study agriculture and engi- 
neering, but had found after trying 
these subjects that they were not fitted 
for either, and now had resolved to en- 
ter business, medicine, the law, or other 
profession, and all women students. 
The growth of the new division was 
remarkable, though never at the ex- 


ment greater than that of the other 
two colleges combined. It should be 
remembered always that the College 
of Liberal Arts has not only made this 
phenomenal growth, but has done so 
not due to any falling off of interest 
in agriculture and engineering, but 
while the agricultural and engineer- 
ing colleges themselves have steadily 
grown, increasing their enrolments 
each year. One explanation lies in 
the fact that there are nearly 300 
women students regularly enrolled in 
the University now. 

The University of New Hampshire 
is, indeed, the only institution of high- 
er learning in the state which admits 
women. In days gone by the New 
Hampshire girl who aspired to a col- 
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lege education had to leave the state 
to secure it, and the men, likewise, 
who now enroll in the College of Lib- 
eral Arts, in other years went to Dart- 
mouth, or Harvard, or Yale. Now 
these men and women stay in New 
Hampshire and come to Durham. In 
other words the state is now giving to 
all its high school graduates the op- 
portunity it once offered only to those 
who wished to study agriculture or 
engineering. As the endowed col- 
leges are one by one compelled to 
limit their enrolment it becomes im- 
perative from the standpoint of state 
welfare that state institutions be pre- 
pared to give these opportunities to 
more of the young men and women. 

If the growth of the College of Lib- 
eral Arts has been remarkable in the 
past, and it has been, there is indica- 
tion that its growth in the future may 
surpass all previous achievements. 
Fifty years ago the leaders in agri- 
culture and engineering appreciated 
the fact that an educated man in those 
fields was better worth while than an 
uneducated one. Today business has 
reached the same conclusion, and bus- 
iness now goes direct to the colleges 
of liberal arts for its recruits. With 
the job thus, literally, seeking the man, 
it is scarcely necessary to point out 
that the man will seek the liberal arts 
college. 

How business goes to work can best 
be made clear by one or two actual 
cases. A short time ago a group of 
hotel owners approached the liberal 
arts college of one of our larger uni- 
versities and asked that a course be 
arranged for the training of hotel 
managers. Men who take charge of 
great hotels or parts of hotels, they de- 
clare must be educated men. The 
university, however, or the state leg- 
islature, or both, being conservative, 
hesitated and eventually declined. 
The idea of its being necessary to go 
to college to learn to serve as hotel 
clerk sounded to these gentlemen 
somewhat ridiculous, to put it gently. 
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Nor did it strike the college authori- 
ties as quite dignified, this business 
of giving special training for hotel 
keepers, and having the graduates be- 
gin their life work as bell boys. It 
turned out, however, that the hotel 
men were dreadfully in earnest about 
it. Hotels ran into millions, they 
were enormous business enterprises, 
and the safe-guarding of their inter- 
ests could only be entrusted to men 
of integrity, intelligence and wisdom. 
The future managers of this business, 
said the proponents of this plan, must 
enjoy the best training that could pos- 
sibly be given them. 

Arrived at this conclusion the hotel 
men carried their point with the uni- 
versity by paying all the bills. The 
combination of inn keepers advanced 
the money, and told what it wanted in 
return. It would furnish the students 
and pay for their education, and it 
wanted them taught English, history, 
economics, modern languages, and such 
natural science as obviously applied 
to the business of hotel management. 
The course was a combination of the 
average ‘liberal arts studies with a 
generous dash of home economics. 

The second example is a New 
Hampshire one. Last year a repre- 
sentative of the Bell Telephone Com- 
pany presented himself at the office 
of Dean French of the College of Lib- 
eral Arts and asked for a list of names 
of the best dozen or two men who 
were to graduate that June. The 
Dean gladly furnished the necessary 
information and then asked for en- 
lightenment. It was customary for 
such companies as the Telephone Com- 
pany and the General Electric Com- 
pany to apply for graduates from the 
College of Technology : but applica- 
tion to the College of Liberal Arts 
was new. The explanation, however, 
was simple. The company had al- 
ready visited the College of Tech- 
nology and had secured many of its 
graduates. These men in the service 
of the great corporation would event- 
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ually secure highly valuable techni- 
cal positions. The liberal arts grad- 
uates, however, were slated for 
another career. They were to enter 
the business, not the technical, de- 
partments. They were /to become 
departmental and divisional managers. 
The future corporation presidents, in 
fact, are to be recruited from the arts 
colleges. 

Business will undoubtedly by its 
demands stimulate tremendously the 
growth of the College of Liberal Arts 
at New Hampshire, but were business 
utterly blind to its own best interests, 
there are other reasons for predicting 
the college’s continued growth and 
prosperity. The boy who: would be- 
come a lawyer or a doctor finds that 
the best road lies through the College 
of Liberal Arts. The best law and 
medical schools now accept none but 
men with college degrees. Educated 
men it seems make better doctors and 
lawyers than uneducated men. In 
fact educated men are better than un- 
educated men in all departments, and 
all parents, recognizing this, strive to 
secure education for their sons and 


daughters. Some demand a strictly 
vocational education; they ask for 
agriculture, or for engineering. But 
many more ask simply for education, 
by which they mean a broad, a liberal 
training, which shall bring their chil- 
dren abreast of the times, teach them 
what has been and what is elsewhere, 
that they may be ready to assume in- 
telligent leadership in whatever is to 
be. here. 

The College of Liberal Arts at the 
University of New Hampshire as now 
organized includes ten departments: 
Economics and Accounting, Education 
and Psychology, English, History and 
Political Science, Home Economics, 
Language, Music, Physical Education 
for Women, Sociology and Zoology 
and Geology. Among these depart- 
ments and those of Mathematics. 
Physics and Chemistry in the Col- 
lege of Technology, and that of Bot- 
any in the College of Agriculture, 
the student arranges the broad, gen- 
eral course characteristic of the col- 
lege. Such a course leads in some in- 


stances to the degree of Bachelor of 
Science and in others to that of Bach- 
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elor of Arts, depending upon the de- 
partment in which the major subject 
is taken. It is this kind of course 
which interests the business man, and 
which furnishes the undergraduate 
with that preparation which the bet- 
ter professional schools demand. 
Besides this general course there 
are, however, many opportunities for 
vocational work. A student, for ex- 
ample, who expects eventually to do 
college teaching begins here as an 
undergraduate, his preparation in the 
department he elects. If he, or more 
usually she, expects to teach in a high 
school he finds in the College of Lib- 
eral Arts a program especially ar- 
ranged for this purpose. The work 
in Home Economics offers women 
students a variety of vocational work. 
If the girl expects to marry and de- 
vote her life largely to the house- 
wifely pursuits of the average woman 
she finds in the Home Economics 
course an opportunity to secure a 
broad general education and at the 
same time a special training for home 
making. If she aspires to become a 
teacher of Home Economics in col- 
lege or high school she finds here an 
opportunity for special training to 
that end, and an institutional course 
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in this department sends out many 
other graduates fitted as dietitians, or 
managers and assistants in public in- 
stitutions of various kinds. A special 
arts course in chemistry prepares the 
student for work in certain kinds of 


commercial chemistry and for the 
teaching of science in secondary 
schools. 


Nor does the vocational training of- 
fered by the College of Liberal Arts 
end with the subjects already out- 
lined. The department of English of- 
fers a course in news writing, which 
in part prepares for a newspaper ca- 
reer, and the department of zoology 
offers a pre-medical course which pre- 


‘pares students for their subsequent 


studies in the medical schools. 

To summarize, the College of Lib- 
eral Arts acts as a service college for 
the two highly technical schools in 
Agriculture and Technology; it offers 


highly specialized training which 
prepares the student, in some in- 
stances completely, and in others 


partly, for the earning of a livelihood 
immediately upon leaving college; 
or it furnishes that broad general edu- 
cation for the student who can af- 
ford to leave his strictly vocational 
preparation until after graduation. 
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THE COUNTRY SCHOOL AND ITS 
IMPORTANCE IN THE REGENERATION OF 
RURAL NEW HAMPSHIRE 


By Grorce M. PutTNAM 


President New Hampshire Farm Bureau Federation 


HE educational opportunities 
available in a community un- 
doubtedly have an important 
bearing with respect not only to 
continued residence, but also up- 
on the final decision with respect 
to location of families consider- 
ing a change of residence. Es- 


pecially is this true with farm people 
having children to educate. The farm 
so located that there is no_ school 
within from three to five miles or, if 
there should per- 
chance happen at the 
time to be, within 
reasonable distance, a 
school with a_ half 
dozen pupils under 
the instruction of a 
young girl, perhaps 
just graduated from 
high school, does not 
appeal to the progres- 
sive young farmer 
with a family, be- 
cause if he purchased 
he has no reasonable 
assurance of perma- 
nent and satisfactory 
educational privileges 


for his children, and 

while the price of Gees 
the farm may seem 

reasonable it does not interest him 


because of the likelihood of further 
isolation, and further, depreciation in 
the value of his investment. 

It has been truly stated, that the 
value and desirability of farm proper- 
ty for purposes of a loan is greatly in- 
creased if within a reasonable distance 
is located a good school house over 
which floats the American flag. A 
system of permanent schools with 





rural teachers comparable in efficiency 
with those employed in_ village 
schools, is I believe, fundamental to 
continued permanent occupancy of 
farms in sections of our state far re- 
moved from village centers. 

There is on the part of our rural 
people, and justly so, a feeling of 
pride in the rural school, and a real- 
ization that in its removal would be 
ta':en away an institution that has for 
generations served as a center around 


which have been built 
social activities, and 
rural community life. 
Regardless ot what 
differences of opinion 
may have existed in 
the past, at the pres- 
ent time all agree I 
believe, that the coun- 
try school is essential 
and must be main- 
tained. The contin- 
ued trend, however, 
from country to town 
has in many instances 
so depleted these coun- 
try neighborhoods or 
what were originally 
known as school dis- 
tricts, that an insufh- 
cient number of chil- 
dren remain to make it practical 
to have a school. What then, is the 
solution? In the past, in most in- 
stances, one of two methods has been 
employed. First—the transportation 
of children from these isolated groups 
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to some more central location, us- 
ually the village school. Second—the 
holding of schools in these rural 


school houses whenever a _ half-dozen 
children of school age and sometimes 
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less can be gotten together. Neither 
of these methdds offer, I believe, a 
solution of the problem satisfactory 
to the rural people, because of the 
hardship upon small children, es- 
pecially in cold weather, incident to 
long rides to school over country 
roads under the first plan; and because 
of the usual employment of inexperi- 
enced teachers for such schools under 
the second plan, and their adoption 
has contributed in no small degree to 
the continually increasing abandon- 
ment of the rural sections of our State. 


Effect on the Farms 


In the early days of this migration 
from the farm, but little thought was 
given to what might be the effect of 
this farm-to-village policy of school 
transportation; but the rapid decline 
in farm occupation with a correspond- 
ing increase in school transportation 
has brought about a situation which 
endangers our whole rural community 
life. We have been struggling to 
maintain the rural school, failing to 
recognize what must inevitably result, 
namely, the further abandonment be- 
cause of location and lack of school 
privileges of some of the best agri- 
cultural lands in the State, unless we 
make some modification in our pres- 
ent policies. What changes are nec- 
essary that our rural schools may be 
looked upon as an asset rather than 
a liability by the person looking for 
a farm home? First—We must come 
to recognize that consolidation to 
some extent is necessary. Second— 
that such consolidation should be 
toward rural centers rather than into 
village units, and to such an extent 
only, as would seem necessary in 
order to give reasonable assurance of 
sufficient scholars for at least a size- 
able one-room school at all times. A 
careful survey of each town by its 
citizens, having in mind its desirable 
agricultural. sections, its rural homes, 
both occupied and unoccupied, would 
be helpful in establishing a sufficient 
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number of schools so located as to 
reasonably meet the probable needs 
present and future, of all rural sec- 
tions of the town. Third—no dis- 
crimination should be permitted as 
between village and rural schools in 
the selection of teachers both as to 
training and salary, as now exists 
as shown by appended tables from 
the last report of the State Board of 
Education: 


Average Salary Paid Elementary 








Teachers 
(Report N. H. B. Board of Education, 1922) 
Schools Salary 
Rural $720.00 
Village Elementary 900.00 
City Elementary 1100.00 
Training 
(Not including college education) 
re Tas > > 
s. 3 
as & 
= t) 2 o 
ee) >A On 
No training 243 103 65 
Six weeks 227 99 26 
12 to 30 weeks 107 89 33 
One year 30 38 7 
Normal graduates 111 324 569 
Total 718 653 700 


[ am informed however, by the De- 
partment of Education, that the next 
biennial report will show some im- 
provement both with respect to the 
number of fully trained teachers and 
salary paid in rural schools. 


Better Teachers 


With a limited plan of consolida- 
tion as° above proposed, there could 
be no justification for the continuance 
of the present discrimination with re- 
spect to salary and training of teach- 
ers employed in country schools, as 
shown by the above tables. To again 
quote from the last report of the 
3oard of Education: 

“Trained teachers may be retained 
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in rural schools if provision is made 
for an end of the year addition to the 
teacher’s salary, provided that she 
be a normal graduate with at least 
two years of experience and is teach- 
ing a one-room rural school of not 
fewer than fifteen (15) pupils, at a 
salary not less than the average for 
teachers of similar qualifications. I 
can see no other way to get com- 
petent trained teachers for our rural 
schools. We must increase the sup- 
ply. We must increase the induce- 
ment. No amount of persuasion or 
plausible argument can permanently 
convince young girls that country 
teaching is more attractive than work 
in a village or city. We must then 
have country girls, accustomed to 
country life, trained for rural schools 
and, in addition, we must pay them 
enough so that they will choose to 
remain in a rural school. This would 
mean that a large rural school must 
expect to pay at least $100 more than 
a village school nearby of like size 
and importance. I believe this is the 
only plan which will save our one- 
room country schools and I believe 
they are worth the saving.” 


Better Economy in Buildings 


During this long period of. rural 
decline, necessary  re-adjustments 
have been made to meet an existing 
situation, without giving considera- 
tion to probable future requirements. 
We have in most cases been keeping 
in some sort of repair a large portion 
of the little district school houses that 
were necessary when our rural popu- 
lation was double what it is now, 
and in many towns it is now common 
practice to hold schools in these 
school houses, under the plan 
previously referred to. One particu- 
lar town, with a_ consolidation of 
rural schools from six to _ four, 
the salary of rural teachers which 
is now nearly one-third less 
than that paid to village teachers, 
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could be increased as proposed in the 
department of education report, to 
one hundred dollars in excess of that 
paid village teachers, practically all 
scholars attending rural schools would 
be within two and a quarter miles of 
a school house, and a saving of sev- 
eral hundred dollars could be made in 
teachers’ salary expense to the town. 


Less Teachers Required 


Under this suggested plan, if gen- 
erally adopted, a substantial reduc- 
tion could be made in the number of 
teachers employed in the State, and 
if those least qualified were eliminat- 
ed, the standard would be raised. It 
would establish permanent school lo- 
cations rather than movable rural 
schools. With the establishment of 
permanent rural school locations 
should come re-modeled buildings and 
up-to-date equipment, giving with 
sufficient appropriations by town and 
State equal educational opportunity to 
all pupils wherever located, which 
was the intent and purpose in enact- 
ing our present school law. 

In the preparation of this article, I 
am influenced only by a desire to con- 
tribute something to the discussion 
of this most important question so 
vital to the welfare of all our people. 
A volunteer committee of influential 
and public-spirited citizens is now en- 
gaged in making a survey of the 
State’s resources, from which it is 
hoped to evolve a constructive pro- 
gram for State uplift.. Any program 
that does not give due recognition to 
the importance of the rural school 
problem will fall short of accomplish- 
ing the much desired result. I am 
confident this committee will, in its 
survey, give to the problem of rural 
education that consideration its im- 
portance deserves, and in its report 
make definite recommendation as a 
guide to the establishment of a per- 
manent future educational program 
for the State. 














GIANT POWER DISCUSSED AT 
CIVIC ASSOCIATION MEETING 


By H. Styztes BRIDGES 


HE first meeting of the year of the Llewellyn Cooke, Director of the Giant 
New Hampshire Civic Association Power Survey and one of the best au- 
was held in Concord recently in thorities on the subject in the country. 

co-operation with the Concord Chamber Mr. Cooke is a man of considerable 
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of Commerce. Nearly one hundred experience on Power Resources of the 
seventy-five people were in attendance, country. He is closely associated with 
coming from all sections of the state. Gifford Pinchot and Herbert Hoover in 
The speaker of the evening was Morris their work on Giant Power. He is also 
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a noted author, writing such books as 
“Academic and Industrial Efficiency,” 
“Are Our Cities Awake?” and many 
others. 

The meeting was presided over by the 
Honorable Allen Hollis of Concord, a 
member of the Executive Committee of 
the New Hampshire Civic Association 
and well known throughout the state. 

Mr. Cooke gave a very interesting ad- 
dress in which he praised the work of 
the Survey now being made in New 
Hampshire under the auspices of the 
Water Power Committee of which Ex- 
Governor Robert P. Bass is Chairman. 
This committee is working in connection 
with the New Hampshire General Sur- 
vey Committee. Mr. Cooke urged the 
development of all available water power 
in New Hampshire. He brought to his 
audience an extremely interesting and 
instructive report of the work that has 
been done in Pennsylvania. He stated 
that he believed Pennsylvania, through 
her vast coal deposits and through her 
location as a state seemed to be the key- 
stone in the arch of the electrification of 
the whole northeastern section of the 
United States. 

He stated, “We are facing an age of 
electricity and we are going to see trem- 
endous changes in the next few decades.” 

“Distance as a factor in the electrical 
development is fast disapearing,” said 
Mr. Cooke. “The isolated plan of yes- 
terday radiating its current a few miles 
at most yields to the interconnected sys- 
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tem of to-day and the future. Al- 
most universal electrical service at eco- 
nomically feasible rates for agriculture, 
for industry, and for the home are com- 
ing in much more rapidly than we yet 
believe.” 

He stated that the people of New 

Hampshire as well as every state in the 
Union should be on notice for their par- 
ticipation in the benefit of cheap and 
widespread electrical service. 
' One point raised by Mr. Cooke in his 
talk has since brought very decided re- 
plies from various leading men in the 
state. This was his statement in op- 
position to Henry Ford’s offer for Mus- 
cle Shoals. Mr. Cooke, in stating his 
opposition to the Ford offer said that its 
passage would junk the Federal Water 
Power Act which Progressives have ob- 
tained after twenty years of struggle. 

The day following Mr. Cooke’s ad- 
dress, Mr. George M. Putnam, Presi- 
dent of the New Hampshire Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, replied to Mr. Cooke’s 
attitude on the Ford offer and gave his 
reasons for believing Mr. Cooke to be 
wrong. 

This meeting of the Civic AsSociation 
in co-operation with the Concord Cham- 
ber of Commerce has tended to arouse 
considerable interest in the power devel- 
opments of New Hampshire. People 
are looking ahead with interest to the 
report which will be made some time later 
in the year by the New Hampshire Water 
Power Committee. 


Vy iy), 





Through an unfortunate error the portrait published in the May issue in con- 


nection with Mr. Albert E. Pillsbury’s article, “Sons of New Hampshire in 


Boston” was unidentified. Most readers have probably recognized it, however, 


as the portrait of the late Charles Levi Woodbury. —The Editor. 
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“Tt ts tucked cozily under the low spreading brow of the hill just beyond, this 


little white house with shutters of green. 


It’s life has been busy, full of bustle 


and hurry, with some pain and much joy of a family long since scattered but still 


cherished by the little house.” 


HOUSES I HAVE KNOWN 


By JEANNETTE S. CROWELL 


OME with me over the hill. Not 
far back from the street nestles the 
little friendly house. It is tucked 

cozily under the low spreading brow of 
the hill just beyond, this little white 
house with shutters of green. Its life 
has been busy, full of bustle and hurry, 
with some pain and much joy of a family 
long since scattered but still cherished 
by the little house. From out its doors 
children have run back and forth at play. 
They have hung on its high gate and 
swung perilously back and forth. But 
the little house has not minded. It has 
a friendly spirit and loved the children 
at their play. They have brought their 
childish hurts and pains into its low, 
wide kitchen there to be comforted by 
its cozy warmth and firelit glow. They 
have brought their sacred, childish treas- 
ures and hidden them securely in a dim, 
dusky attic, and even now should the 
little house feel so disposed, it could 
whisper of forgotten treasures still shel- 
tered under its friendly roof. It has 
watched silently and lovingly these same 


children grow to manhood and woman- 
hood and sympathized quietly and even 
comforted them in its own inimitable 
way, as only a little friendly house can 
do, when pain and sorrow came into 
their lives. It has watched them de- 
part one by one with deep regret and 
longed for their return and the joys of 
a family circle again. All this is over 
now, and the little house is at peace but 
somewhat tired. It is a bit grayed with 
age, but cheerfully its shutters swing 
wide and the little white framed win- 
dow panes, clouded with dust, blink and 
flash cheery smiles to the passersby as 
the summer sun turns its colorful steps 
back over the hill for the long, long 
journey down the West. 

And what is this other little house 
standing so erectly close to the road? 
The prim little house! Its outlines are 
harsh and severe. Its doors stand cold 
and forbidding like the pursed lips of a 
disapproving spinster. Orderly and pre- 
cise is this little house with not a blade 
of unruly grass softening the curt edges 
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of its tight little walk. It has known 
life, but not the love life of the little 
friendly house, and no warmth or wel- 
come radiates from its drawn shades and 
closely drawn gates. A family circle 
of discord has dwelt within its walls and 
the unhappy atmosphere has obviously 
soured the prim little house. How cold 
and sharp its reflection stands in the 
summer shadows. Impatiently it has 
waited for the noisy, frolicsome children 
to grow up and go away and leave it to 
its own cold silence. Greatly have they 
annoyed it as they have hung on its 
white fence and soiled its gleaming 


boards with childish finger marks. It 
has frowned with disapproval on their 
antics and scorned to unbend though the 
lovely elms daily caress its sleek roof’ 
with low grown branches. 


Full well 
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we know your human counterpart, Oh 
little prim, cold house! 

Your laughter rings out. I know! 
The funny little laughing house with its 
perky spiked, gable windows breaking 
out in riotous architectural disarray, like 
a naughty little curly-head making faces 
behind its elder’s back! Funny, wee 
windows slant upward on the roof, 
twinkling in glee when some amazed 
stranger pauses in passing for a longer 
view of its merry outlines. There is a 
little dimpling window quirked up in 
merriment next the broad smiling mouth 
of the painted door. “Laugh at me,” 
this comical house seems to say. “I 
know I’m funny, but oh I’ve had a merry 
life and a gay one, and much laughter 
and good nature have I sheltered in my 
day. Could a funny little house like me 
ever have been built by serious mind- 
ed men? Should a funny little house 
like me be taken seriously? No! I’m 
the little flapper house, always merry 
and fun-loving.” 

And the stately house high up on 
the hill. Its symmetry a delightful 
rhythm of line. Tall pillars adorn its 
graceful entrance. It sweeps back 
across the velvet lawn in graceful, 
flowing outline like the shimmering 
train of a beautiful gown. It too 
has known a full, busy life, but a 
life of great dignity and poise. 

It has sheltered the greatest state- 
men of its day, the fairest maidens 
of the countryside. From out its 
long many-paned windows matrons 
and maidens have feasted their eyes 
upon the beauty of its glorious gar- 
dens, and some fair maidens on oc- 
casion have stolen secretly out to 
these self-same gardens, wonderful 
trysting places, but the stately house 
would scorn to forget its dignity and 
tell tales. Its wide portico echoes 
still the champing of bit and impa- 
tient pawing of noble thoroughbreds 
kept well in hand by haughty grooms 
waiting patiently at its wide flung 
hospitable door for stately dames to 
bid adieu to guests from far off for- 
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eign countries. And once, it is said, the 
president of this whole great land graced 
its hospitality. Small wonder the state- 
ly house holds itself with dignity and 
poise. 

Dusk—the little ‘friendly house, the 
prim little house, the little laughing 
house and the stately house fade into the 
shadows of a darkening world stealing 
closer and closer. Ghosts of former 
scenes draw near, peopling the gloom 
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with unseen life again and the little 
friendly house is gladdened once more, 
the little laughing house smiles again 
and the stately house stands proud and 
serene. But the prim little disapproving 
house shakes itself with irritation in the 
night winds and longs for the daylight 
to break when the ghosts will scamper 
back to the shelter of wherever 
ghosts take flight at dawn of day. 


it. is 





MEMORIES 


Night winds crooning softly 
Sing tenderly and low. 

Streaming lights from windows 
Pale ghostly shadows throw. 

Hearth fires leap and. quicken 
Crackling in their glee, 

And memories come crowding 
Deep in the heart of me. 











PEACE THROUGH POWER, PACIFISM AND 
PREPAREDNESS 


By Mayor C, H. Mason 


66 E shall know the truth, and 
the truth shall make you 
free.” 

That promise, ringing down the 


ages, reaches us as a prophesy in part 
fulfilled. In deed, to some it seems 
so far fulfilled as to warrant doing 
away with forceful protection and 
placing, henceforth, our sole reliance 
in the efficacy of 


superseded by chronic peace only in 
those regions where modern organ- 
ized military power is in existence. 
Evidently organized military power 
has been the force for eliminating 
chronic disorder and establishing or- 
dered peace. Again, the Pacifist says 
that military power is unchristian in 
all its ways and works, yet our Lord 





unarmed truth. 
At the other ex- 


not only had no 
condemnation for 
the soldier but in- 


treme are those What is a sane preparedness? deed several are 
who with Pilot a . commended in the 
are sO uncertain Is war ever justifiable: New Testament 
as to “What is Does a strong army and navy for their faith, 
truth” as to make a righteousness and 
them skeptical of P ‘ godliness. While 
any security not Clergymen, Statesmen and peo- indeed we are 


predicated utterly ple are in hot debate. Churches charged with turn- 
upon force. ing our own cheek 

With these two are split. Every citizen should to the enemy, 
extremes—the one face this question. we are nowhere 
very sure of the ; ; charged _ with 
actuality of ideal- Read this article by Major turning our broth- 
ism; the other Mason, Commander of New er’s cheek.  In- 
equally convinced foal . deed, we are en- 
of the unreality— Hampshire's Reserve, and if you joined both by 


it is not remark- 
able that each 
should produce 
ardent protagon- 
ists for the two 





do not agree write your opinion 
for the Granite Monthly. 


word and _ spirit 
of the New Testa- 
ment to guard, 
protect and fight 
for the weak and 








doctrines — Peace 


through Pacifism versus Peace 
through Power. If it is true that 
every age has its besetting sin, 
surely ours is the “bearing of 
false owitness;’ and_ the — special 


pleaders for peace through pacifism 
are not guiltless, for the Pacifist says 
that military power makes for war, 
though the evidence of history and the 
present day clearly show that war is 
still chronic within those regions 
where specific organized force is non- 
existent and that chronic war has been 


for righteous 
truth. The inference in the New 
Testament seems very clearly to 
be that we should surely guard with 
all our military power our christian 
heritage the while we work for the 
spiritual means for the lessening of 
the non-christian passions that make 
for war. Yet again the Pacifist says 


that war is inherently, inevitably and 
under all situations evil, productive of 
no good and utterly to be done away 
with; and he proposes as the utter 
elimination of military prepardness of 
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every kind—men, arms, equipment, 
money, resources. This propaganda 
is having a peculiarly clear field in 
America, for the opposing extreme 
has never, even in pre-war days, been 
strong, and is now almost wholly ab- 
sent due to complete refutation of the 
militarist argument as represented by 
Germany. To one cognizant of the 
facts, the pacifist is suspect not be- 
cause of the falsity of his testimony, 
argument and pronouncement. He 
says that war is the greatest of all 
evils and that no good has ever come 
from war. He says that war is caused 
by preparedness systems, and he calls 
upon his fellow countrymen to estab- 
lish and make effective a program of 
non-resistance wherein the govern- 
ment will maintain no instruments of 
defense. He complains that he is 
paying vast sums in taxes for former 
wars. 

Let us for a moment examine the 
history of our country with a view to 
determining what part military power 
has played in the national life. We 
paid the price of the war of the Revo- 
lution and in return we received what? 
We got freedom from Europe, free- 
dom from its political restraints; its 
economic restrictions; freedom from 
the old world social casts and limita- 
tions; and we secured the opportunity 
to administer and finance our own life 
and development. 

The cost of the Mexican War was 
the price we paid for assuring an early 
free government to the great South 
West; guaranteeing it freedom from 
the Mexican misrule which then 
dominated and still functions within 
the borders of that latter country. 

Then came the dreadful years of 
1861 to 1865. We are still paying for 
those years, and the pacifist says we 
are paying for the Civil War. That 
is a juggling of terms. We are not 
paying for that war, rather we are 
paying the price for destroying slav- 
ery. But it is said that slavery would 
have gone of itself in a decade through 
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the pressure of economic necessity. 
Perhaps, but is ten years of slavery 
for ten million people too small a re- 
turn for the price of the Civil War? 

In paying for the Spanish War we 
are paying not for that war but for 
the elimination of medieval despotism 
from the West Indies and the Philip- 
pines, and for the freedom of some 
fifteen millions of people from an un- 
enlightened tyranny, inimical to all 
concerned and. to the peace and well 
being of the world. 

Have the pacifists so soon forgotten 
the Germany of 1917, her ruthless kill- 
ing of unarmed civilians, her estab- 
lishment of slave raids in Belgium, 
her determination to establish military 
absolution throughout the whole 
world, that they should say that we 
have gotten no benefits for the price 
of the World War? 


The Army in Peace Time 


In the periods between struggles the 
Army and Navy, or let us call them 
the nation’s police and coast guard, 
form an organization of creative peace 
building that is unique in the world, 
and has and is returning to the coun- 
try in actual monetary profits sums 
far in excess of their maintenance cost. 
This peace activity of America’s mili- 
tary force has many phases, not gen- 
erally remembered and yet in the sum 
forming a rather imposing total. <A 
very partial list will include such items 
as the exploration and mapping of our 
continent, of Alaska and of our Insular 
possessions; the charting of the seven 
seas; the original creation and for 
many years the operating of the 
the weather bureau; the building of 
several transcontinental railways; the 
building of the Erie Canal and of the 
Panama Canal; the recent building of 
the Alaskan Railway; the present 
operation of the Alaskan Telegraph 
and Radio system; the past and cur- 
rent development of all our rivers and 
harbors; the first establishment and 
initial administration of civil govern- 
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ment in many regions of our country, 
in Alaska and in our Insular posses- 
sions;; the periodic fighting of forest 
fires; emergency relief in great catas- 
trophes such as the Mississippi flood, 
the San Francisco earthquake and fire; 
international relief work, such as the 
Russian relief. 


Demands of the Times 


In years gone by it was not so nec- 
essary to have a national system of de- 
fense as it is today. 

Just as in the days of the Civil War 
it was unnecessary for the farmer to 
have any elaborate banking and credit 
system, any extensive buying and 
selling organization in order to en- 
able him to effectively function in the 
economic world, so he did not need 
any elaborate organization to turn 
soldier should need arise. But in this 
latter day such mechanism is essential 
to the citizen if he is going to be able 
to effectively defend himself; neces- 
sary in the same way and for the same 
reasons that that citizen, be he farmer, 
artisan or business man, cannot effec- 
tively function in his daily occupa- 
tions without the elaborate systems of 
banking and credit, of buying and sell- 
ing organizations, of freight tariffs 
and of other intricate mechanisms of 
our industrial life. Just as he needs 
these things and as he needs the or- 
ganization of the Red Cross for his 
charity work, his social organizations 
of Rotary Club, Chambers of Com- 
merce and church organizations for 
functioning in social and_ spiritual 
ways, so he is in need of an organiza- 
tion to enable him to effectively de- 
fend himself should need arise. In 
the days of the Civil War and ‘even in 
those of 1898, the war and the devasta- 
tion of war came relatively, slowly and 
progressively; and a relatively slow 
and progressive preparation was ade- 
quate to meet the situation. But in 
this day and age war comes swiftly 
and its devastating force is so trrific 
that immediate defensive measures 
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are imperative. It is for this reason 
that in 1920 Congress passed the Na- 
tional Defense Act; an act that gives 
us a national system whereby the citi- 
zen may turn soldier in his own de- 
fense effectively when the need comes. 
This law was passed because it be- 
came unescapably evident that the old 
policy of waiting until war came upon 
us before preparing was no longer 
possible. It had always been wasteful 
both in money, lives and in suffering; 
now it was no longer possibe for the 
same reason that volunteer fire de- 
partments were no longer able to meet 
the imperative demands of our con- 
centrated life. The pacifist says that 
any form of preparation is evil. The 
extreme conservative says that we 
should have complete preparedness 
in all its details. If analyzed, both are 
untenable demands. The first be- 
cause it involves the doctrine of elimi- 
nating all police forces throughout the 
country. The absurdity of such a pro- 
posal is obvious. So long as it is 
necessary to have town constables, 
city police and state constabularies, 
so long is it necessary for the nation- 
al government to have a police force 
of its own. Whether we call that 
national force an army or a police 
force is immaterial. In the United 
States the Army in Peace has never 
been anything other than a_ police 
force. There is no demand now that 
it be anything other than that. So 
the pacifist in his demand is in the po- 
sition of tilting against windmills. On 
the other hand, the extreme conserva- 
tive says that we must maintain com- 
plete preparedness. But in modern 
war the mechanism and weapons are 
such as to involve all the mechanics, 
means and channels of peaceful life. 
Complete preparedness means _ mili- 
tarizing all our institutions, social, in- 
dustrial, political and personal, as was 
done in Germany; and when this is 
done the result is futile, as evidenced 
by the collapse of Germany.  Regi- 
mentation carried to the nth degree as 
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the Prussians carried it obviously re- 
acts upon itself and destroys the very 
essence of security—the personal free- 
dom of the individual; It seems very 
obvious that a national police force is 
essential and that it be so organized 
and so related to the private citizen 
and to industry that these may effec- 
tively mobilize in their own defense. 

It is such a plan that the National 
Defense Act of 1920 has established 
and made law. In a law that effects 
so fundamentally every man, woman 
and child in the nation it is odd that a 
more complete and interested knowl- 
edge of its character is not held. In 
substance, it recognizes the necessity 
for maintaining a national police force 
as a backing to law and order and the 
executive administration of the coun- 
try, a force supplementary to the 
town, city and state police forces. 
The duty of this force is_ not 
only to form the foundation of law 
and order within our boundaries but 
to secure the safety of such outlying 
possessions pertaining to us as may be 
necessary to secure this country 
against aggression. This national 
force, the Regular Army, besides these 
two functions of supporting the ad- 
ministration of law and order and in 
guarding our strategic outposts, has 
another duty; that of a research lab- 
oratory in which a constant watchful- 
ness pertains concerning the devel- 
opment of weapons that might be 
used against us by an aggressor. 
And it has another function; that of 
studying the military security of the 
country and keeping up to date the 
plans necessary to enable the citizen 
to defend himself if attacked. Such 
plans necessarily involve both indus- 
try in its ability to turn out the in- 
tricate mechanisms of modern war, 
and foreign relations as they effect our 
ability to get essential raw materials 
not procurable within our continental 
limits. It also provides a nucleus of 
experienced professionals ready to 
give current and specific training to 
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the citizen when opportunity affords. 
It is considered by those competent to 
know that to accomplish these func- 
tions a force of 150,000 men and 15,- 
000 officers is necessary. The present 
strength of the Regular Army is very 
considerably below these figures due 
to a lack of authorization from Con- 
gress for maintaining the full force. 
So long as this deficit exists the basic 
structure, or in terms of the business 
man the overhead organization, is 
inadequate. 


The Organized Reserves 


Heretofore the national policy of 
preparedness has always stopped at 
this point, it being the policy to wait 
until war was actually upon us before 
providing the mechanism for the citi- 
zen to turn soldier. But the National 
Defense Act goes one step farther and 
now provides that mechanism known 
as the Organized Reserves. This 
force consists of companies, battalions 
and regiments of infantry, artillery, 
cavalry, tanks, signal corps, quarter- 
master corps, ordnance and all the 
other numerous units that go to make 
up the modern fighting force. These 
units are all located on a basis of pop- 
ulation to the various states of the 
union, and within the states to the 
various towns and counties. Having 
been so located the government then 
invites citizens who have had military 
training and experience in the last war 
to take a reserve commission, upon 
taking of which he is then assigned 
to one of those localized units. By 
this means there is now throughout 
the United States this skeleton or- 
ganization having actually assigned to 
it all the officers for our war armies. 
These men have been carefully se- 
lected, physically examined, their pref- 
erences and ability considered, and 
then they have been assigned to the 
positions where they can best func- 
tion. In other words there has been 
and now is being accomplished all 
that process of finding the right man 
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for the right place and putting him 
therein, which we had to do in 1917 
under the pressure of a great emer- 
gency—a process that we had to ac- 
complish in a few months and thereby 
inevitably committing many errors, 
much hardship, and unescapable fric- 
tion, We are now accomplishing 
with the leisurely precision of peace 
this process of finding the round peg 
for the round hole and putting it there- 
in. The process of getting the com- 
missioned officers for this organiza- 
tion is about completed. The next 
step is to get non-commissioned off- 
cers—the corporals, sergeants and 
technical specialists—assigned to the 
appropriate positions in this reserve 
force. 

It is interesting to note that by this 
system the citizen is given means for 
defending himself, if need arises, and 
yet there is no intimation of milita- 
rism; no opportunity for a perverted 
use of this force, for the Organized 
Reserves is not an Executive instru- 
ment. It cannot be called to active ser- 
vice by the President as can the Reg- 
ular Army and National Guard. It 
can be called into active service only 
by an act of Congress declaring the 
existence of a major emergency. Thus 
it is truly a citizen’s force, the control 
of which is in his own hands. 

But time passes rapidly and as it 
flies by the number of available veter- 
ans rapidly diminishes. How rapidly 
is indicated by the fact that in 1918 
we had four million veterans and now 
the War Department estimates that 
there are only seven hundred thous- 


and of these left available for 
war service. The rest are no 
longer available by reason _ of 
death, physical deterioration and 
growing family and_ other obliga- 
tions. A few years more and the 


number of the experienced men from 
the last war will be greatly inade- 
quate to keep up the strength of this 
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organization. Therefore, it is nec- 
essary to have some means of re- 
placement. That means is supplied 
by what is known as the Reserve Of- 
ficers’ Training Corps, or R. O. T. C., 
the cadet corps established in most 
of the state universities and some of 
the private universities of the country, 
supplied with equipment by the War 
Department, and wherein the stu- 
dents get some military training. 

Paralleling the mobilization here 
outlined and as a part of the general 
organized reserve system, there is a 
similar system being applied to our 
industries so that the requisite supply 
of munitions in all their intricate com- 
plexities may be forthcoming to fur- 
nish the citizen his arms when he calls 
for them. Such is the National De- 
fense system created by the Act of 
Congress in 1920. It can be and is 
being created and carried forward by 
the national government through its 
Army officers stationed throughout 
the country. It cannot be indefinite- 
ly so carried. If it is to persist and 
continue proficient it must be taken 
over by the citizen and made his own 
possession to be woven by him into 
his community life in much the same 
manner as he has taken over the man- 
agement and direction of his good 
works, his politics, his business con- 
ditions, making these things a part of 
his community life. 

Let us by all means work through 
spiritual means for the elimination of 
war, but while we do so let us also 
as earnestly guard with all our mate- 
rial strength our splendid heritage of 
justice, decency and happiness: a 
heritage that—billious radicals to the 
contrary notwithstanding—is a unique 
blessing in a world that is still two- 
thirds barbaric. We are the heirs of 
our fathers’ rational armed righteous- 
ness. The legacy is unique in its 
preciousness. The pacifist asks us to 
gamble with it. 


























SUMMER CAMPS IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 


One of the most comforting facts about the Granite State is the constant evidence 
which shows that it is playing a larger part each year in the development of the young 


life of the land 


.Ten years ago there were scarcely a half dozen camps within the state. 


To-day there are 172. These summer camps receive boys and girls from all over the 
eastern part of the United States as well as from our own cities, give them two months 
of outdoor training under Christian leadership, and send them home with a bit of the Old 
Granite State in their systems. 


Ernest P. Conlon, known to New Hampshire youth as “Pa” Conlon, and “Dick” 
Smith, head of Concord’s Camp Spaulding, both of them Y. M. C. A. men, give GRANITE 
MONTHLY readers a glimpse of the summer program of that organization. Dr. Edgar 
Fauver, who directs the activities of Camp Pemigewasset at Wentworth, N. H., writes 
of the general influences of camp life. It is a source of regret that space does not permit 
messages from many others of the able men and women who are yearly leading boys 
and girls in New Hampshire summer camps. 


Y. M.C. A. CAMPS 


By Ernest P. ConNLon 





RESIDENT EMERITUS EL- 
LIOT of Harvard says, “The or- 
ganized summer camp is the most 

impertant step in education that America 
hag given the world.” 

A. three days’ Conference ‘at Camp 
Spaulding, Riverhill; of the Directors of 
the Y: M.C. A. camps of the State over 
the Memorial Day week-end, marks the 
coming of the Camping season. 

The plans as arranged call for the at- 
tendance of the Directors from the vari- 


ious camps, together with two or three 
of the departmental leaders. 

A program is being arranged that will 
allow for a demonstration of the opening 
days of camp, setting up the program of 
activities and duties on Friday, the regu- 
lar camp activities on Saturday, conclud- 
ing with a Woodcraft demonstration 
around the Woodcraft Circle in the €ven- 
ing; a Sunday morning religious sérvice 
and the usual exercises attendant on the 
closing up of the camp season. 
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An attendance of thirty to forty Di- 
rectors and leaders is expected and Dick 
Smith, Director of the Concord camp, 
will act as host for the gathering. 

The camping movement in the New 
Hampshire Y. M. C. A.’s extends over 
a long period of years, and Camp Bel- 
knap, the State camp, was the pioneer, 
opening up its first camp in 1903 on Lake 
Winnipesaukee with nine boys in at- 
tendance. The camp has grown steadi- 
ly until it now cares for 135 campers at 
a time each season with 196 different 
campers and leaders enrolled last year, 
and the range of activities covers a num- 
ber of educational features never dream- 
ed of in the earlier days of the camp. 
Hundreds of ‘New England boys are 
members of the “Wantonoit” Club which 
was organized by Prof. Brown of Colby 
College at Camp Belknap many years 
ago, and since, its inception has spread 
until it is now a feature of a good pro- 
portion of the boys’ camps in this sec- 
tion of the country. 3ecause in the 
early days a combination was affected 
with some Massachusetts camps, there 
has always been a good proportion of 
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the Belknappers coming from outside of 
the State and each year the available 
places have been filled many weeks be- 
fore the opening of the camp. 

Some of the older camps include So- 
angetaha on Rand’s Pond, conducted by 
the Sullivan County Y. M. C. A.; Camp 
Crescent on Half Moon Pond, the Man- 
chester Y. M. C. A. camp; and Takodah 
on Richmond Pond, which is conducted 
by the Cheshire County Y. M. C. A. and 
includes Keene in its enrolment. Later 
organized camps in their order are Camp 
Gordon conducted by the Berlin Asso- 
ciation; Camp Onway on, Lake Onway, 
the Rockingham County and Portsmouth 
camp; Camp Spaulding, the popular and 
well known Concord Y. M. C. A. camp 
at Riverhill; and the newest one of all, 
Camp Foss, opened last year by the 
Strafford County Y. M. C. A. Up to 
the present time all of these camps with 
the exception of Belknap and Crescent 
make arrangements for conducting a 
Girl’s Camp during a part of the season. 

Figures giving the magnitude of the 
camping movement under the Y. M. C. 
A., are startling at a first glance. 

















The Diving Pier (Winnepesaukee) 
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New Hampshire Y. M. C. A. Camps, 1923 
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Annual 
Budget $10700 $4500 $600 $2000 $600 $2700 $4500 $3000 $28600 
Leaders 
Boys 33 12 2 10 3 10 10 10 
Girls 7 4 10 
Boy 
Campers 160 91 14 48 17 80 120 57 587 
Girl 
Campers 18 62 28 48 55 211 
Charge 
per week $10 $8 $7 $7 $8 $8 $9 $9 
Camp period 
Boys 8 wks. 4wks. 2wks. Jul. 2wks. 4wks. Swks. 8 wks. 
Girls 2 wks. Aug. 2wks. 2wks. 3 wks. 
Value Site 
& $8000 $3500 $400 $3000 $500 $3500 $9000 $2500 $30400 
Equipment 
The camping season commences type of camp with groups of girls from 


usually July 1 and practically all of the 
camps are reported as self-supporting al- 
though depending on subscriptions for 
new equipment. 

In addition to these Y. M. C. A. camps, 
the Y. W. C. A.’s of Portsmouth, Nashua 
and Manchester are carrying on a similar 


each of these localities. 

“The camp that counts puts the or- 
dered life in place of the irregularity of 
the summer hotel and the inexperience of 
some well meaning homes. The truth is 
evident. The business of the parent in 
summer time as well as winter is the up- 
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building of a generation which will know 
how in a few years to steady the ark, too 
often jostled in past years, of our civ- 
ilization. In doing this the camp has 
come into a unique place in reinforcing 
school and home. 

It undoes the work of neither. It car- 
ries on. The camp takes children out in- 
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alone can offer, the tact that overlooks 
collisions and a largeness far above col- 
lusions, the cultivation of courtesy and 
good cheer, blended so as to lend life 
more grace and charm. 

The real camp sprinkles the summer 
with that salt of spirituality which alone 
can save the world. It makes young 



































to the open. It speeds them up in health. 
It brings into their lives that new joy 
Mr. Royal Dixon pictures in his books 
on plants and animals. It furnishes ad- 
venture without danger, romance with- 
out “petting parties,” the spirit of good 
sportsmanship, which the primitive 


people think of others first. It trains 
them how to manage life when the great 
crisis comes,—like that wounded man 
six years ago, in No Man’s Land, who 
when his comrade risked his life to bring 
him in replied, “Never mind me; I'll be 
all right. Steve’s out there, bring him in.” 





LIFE AT CAMP SPAULDING 


By RicHaArp T. SMITH 


OUR years ago an institution was 
built up on the shores of the Con- 
toocook River near Concord, New 

Hampshire and dedicated to boys and 
girls. This institution is known as Camp 
Spaulding and was named in honor of 


Huntley N. Spaulding, who has been its 
chief benefactor since its beginning. It 
is operated at cost and has for its object, 
“The Development of Christian Char- 
acter in the Lives of Boys and Girls.” 


Camp Spaulding started in a -very 
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meager way. There 
was an initial gift of 
$450, which was used to 
‘purchase a small piece 
of land and a cottage. 
Since that time the 
Camp property has con- 
stantly increased until, 
at the present time, the 
Camp site consists of 
about twelve acres of 
land on a high, pine 
covered hill overlooking 
the picturesque Contoo- 
cook River. The Camp 
site was bought and 
furnished by public-spirited men and 
women who believe in and who are un- 
selfishly interested in the welfare of boys 
and girls. It is situated within ten miles 
of the City of Concord and it is unusual 
to find a place so near civilization yet so 
alluring and so well adapted to the vari- 
ous purposes of Camp life. 

The present equipment of Camp 
Spaulding includes a large recreation 
lodge, a well equipped kitchen and dining 
hall and an administration building, 
which was the gift of the Concord Ro- 
tary Club. The recreation lodge is a 
large building with a huge open fire- 
place. It contains a large room which 
is well equipped with things of interest 
to boys and girls and provides a cozy 
gathering place on cool or rainy even- 
ings. The crackling logs, jolly songs 
and wholesome stories 
radiate a charm which 
must be experienced to 
be truly appreciated. 
The boys and girls sleep 
in cabins which accom- 
modate eight campers 
and their leader. 

Camp Spaulding 
boasts of a fine athletic 
and aquatic equipment, 
which is the gift of John 
G. Winant. There is a 
baseball field, tennis 
court and a dock for 
swimming equipped with 

















Raising and lowering the Colors is a daily event at 
Camp Spaulding 


diving tower, spring board and chutes. 
Swimming is a popular sport with the 
boys and girls at Camp Spaulding and 
last summer thirty-seven campers were 
taught to swim. In fact almost every 
boy and girl knew how to swim before 
leaving Camp. In a Summer Camp it is 
most important that a careful vigilance 
be kept regarding the swimming. No 
camper is allowed to enter the water 
except at the regular swimming hour 
and the swimming is always supervised 
by a competent adult instructor. Camp- 
ers before being allowed to enter the 
water at the deep end of the dock 
or use row boats, must pass the 
swimming and boat test, which means 
that they must swim 100 yards and be 
able to keep afloat in the water five min- 
utes without depending on outside aid. 














The Spaulding Slogan is Smile 











“Beyond the Hills where Green Trees Grow” 


Camp Spaulding has had _ included 
among its campers, boys and girls from 
all walks of life. Each season finds at 
Camp sons and daughters from the best 
families in the Granite State and the 
Camp also includes in its membership 
many boys and girls who might be con- 
sidered as under-privileged. Each year 
campers have been sent to Spaulding by 
Charity organizations and the Red Cross, 
and the Camp always welcomes these 
boys and girls, who might otherwise be 
deprived of a wholesome vacation. 

The story is told of a little girl who 
went to Camp Spaulding and while at 
Camp tasted butter for the first time in 
her life;—of another girl who asked 
permission of her counselor to spread 
some crackers with peanut butter and 
take them to her tent. Later the coun- 
selor saw this little girl who enthusiastic- 
ally said, “This is just 
like Heaven, isn’t it?” 
It is not hard to appre- 
ciate just what camp can 
do for children who 
come from homes where 
even such food as butter 
is unknown and children 
who feel that eating pea- 
nut butter on crackers is 
closely akin to Heaven. 

Last summer a_ boy 
came to Camp Spauld- 
ing by the name of John, 
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youngsters from New 
York City’s Tenement 
District. |. When John, 
went back to New York 
City his teacher asked 
him to tell his class in 
school something about 


his vacation in New 
Hampshire. He show- 
ed from what he said 


that the Camp had made 
a lasting impression on 
his life and who knows 
but what the experience 
of this boy John and 
many others may in after life prove to 
be the place where ideals were estab- 
lished and where lessons of resourceful- 
ness, courage, and patience were taught, 
planting in them a love for the open, 
such that they may return to it in after 
years for refreshment and_ inspiration. 
This is what John told his teacher. 

“Camp Spaulding was a nice place. 
There was about sixty boys there, most 
of ‘em rich boys, I guess, ’cause they 
hafta pay anyway as much as $30 to go 
there. And there was professors to 
teach them things and a swimming teach- 
er and everything. And we did every- 
thing just the same as they did and play- 
ed with them in all the games. 

“They was awful nice fellers, not 
rough like us, and they don’t talk like 
us. They had awful nice manners. 
Gee, I’m gonna be like those fellers. I’m 


> 
* 








along with twenty other 





Where Diving and Swimming is a fine Art 
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gonna learn to talk the 
way the teacher tells us 
in school, and I’m gon- 
na stay in school and get 
an education, too. Then 
when I get old enough 
maybe I can get a job in 
that Camp as a profes- 
sor.” 


The twenty young- 
sters from New York 


last year had opportuni- 
ty to mingle with forty 
other boys from Con- 
cord and vicinity, whose 
living conditions as a rule are much bet- 
ter than the conditions of the average 
boy and there is no question in the minds 
of many people that both classes of boys 
received benefit from their fellowship 
and friendship together. It is conditions 
such as these that promote democracy 
and eliminate class _ distinction. At 
Camp Spaulding there is no evidence of 
any distinction of class, race, financial 
condition or anything else. 

It is an established fact that Camp life 
provides rare opportunity for develop- 
ing character in boys and girls. They 
get a habit at Camp which they take 
home with them and have experiences 
which they never forget. Unless boys or 
girls are hopelessly deficient they cannot 
fail to grow mentally, morally and phy- 
sically under the stimulus provided by 
the Camp program. 











Ball Field 


It is not an uncommon thing for pa- 
rents to write to a Camp Director some- 
thing like this. “How did you train 
John to be so neat with his things in 
the little while you had him at camp? 
His mother and I long ago gave him up 
as hopeless. Before he went to Camp 
he used to throw his clothes upon the 
floor where he took them off and leave 
them there for his mother to pick up. 
Now he picks everything up and is most 
particular about it and he shows much 
greater consideration for his mother and 
me than formerly.” 

Boys quickly learn to 
“spirit” of their camp. 
vast pride in it. A camper learns to 
have consideration for his fellows and 
learns to forego his own selfish desires. 
It is the rule of the camp that all camp- 
ers must accept unavoidable hardships 

and denials 


absorb the 
They take a 


cheerfully 











/ without complaint or 
question. The boy who 
sulks and carries a 
grouch will find life at 
Camp with his compan- 
ions unbearable. Each 
tent group of eight is a 
little family and if one 
member of that family 
fails to do his duty he is 
promptly disciplined by 
the other members. 








The Dining Lodge 


3oys take pride in their 
tent and the camper who 











The Memorial Chapel 


shirks and fails to do his duty soon finds 
that he is not the most popular person in 
camp. 

Camp Spaulding is much more than a 
recreation ground. It is a character 
building institution, designed to fill a 
need and to take care of our boys and 
girls during the long summer vacation 
when schools are closed. 

Life at Camp is not all play. It is 
true that athletics and organized whole- 
some out-of-door activities form a large 
part of the program of the Camp. Re- 
sourcefulness in the campers is develop- 
ed and the program is so arranged that 
each camper learns how to do many new 
things and without scarcely knowing it 
remains in complete control of the fine 
mental and moral ideas obtained during 
the school season. Dr. Frank Crane 
once said in an editorial : 


“One of my _ oldest 
dreams is a University 
out-of-doors. In it the F; 
children of the cities |iSaii—ES 


tee it ee ie a 
ST A et BN pie 
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should wander the ways 
of the woodland. They 
should learn through 
play. Their teacher 
would not give them 
books to read but in- 
spiration, They should 
study the secrets of the 
rocks and plants at their 
feet, and make acquaint- 
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ance with the stars above 
their heads. They 
should be as healthy as 
young panthers, and 
learn to love the rain 
and partake of that joy 
of overcoming, which is 
the note of youth and 
health.” 

It is with this idea 
that Camp Spaulding in- 
sists that at least one 
hour each day be spent 
in study. Classes are 
provided in. wireless 
telegraphy, nature study, 
signaling, first aid and life saving, scout- 
ing, woodcraft, camp craft, basketry and 
manual training. The leaders of the 
camp believe that there should be no let- 
ting down of the bars during the sum- 
mer months and every activity in the 
Camp is arranged with this purpose in 
mind that the camper shall go back to 
his home better qualified to take up his 
school work where it was left and with 
a finer, truer spirit of loyalty for his 
school, his parents and home. 

It is practically impossible to help a 
boy and girl in any permanent way with- 
out stressing the need of religion in their 
lives. | Opportunity for religious in- 
struction is afforded to the camper. Un- 
denominational services are held each 
Sunday in the beautiful out-door chapel 
with its roof of pines. A devotional 





The Woodcraft Council Circle 
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period is conducted each morning at the 
breakfast table and the campers are en- 
couraged each evening before retiring to 
read a selection from the scriptures and 
kneel in silent prayer as they are accus- 
tomed to do at home. 
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It is towards such institutions as Camp 
Spaulding that we must look for help, 
in the vitally important task of 
building the physical, mental and 
moral fiber of the youth of the Granite 
State. 


HOW CAMPING BUILDS CHARACTER 


3y Dr. EpGAR FAUVER 


TEVENSON says that there is fun 

to be had in God's great out of 

doors that no man knows in the 
city. 

Perhaps to the average inhabitant of 
the camping districts of America this 
statement represents the real reason for 
the growth of the institutions which 
have become so common and which are 
known under the name of boys’ and 
girls’ camps. There is fun to be had in 
the great out of doors of the lake and 
mountain region of New England which 
no boy or girl can possibly know in the 
city. 

President Eliot of Harvard is report- 
ed to have said that the summer camp 
represents the greatest contribution that 
America has made to the cause of educa- 
tion in the last decade. While the sum- 
mer camp contributes to the physical 
development of the boys and girls it con- 
tributes much more to the social, moral, 
and spiritual development of the camp- 
ers and in many cases these camps offer 
the only opportunity enjoyed by the boys 
and girls in the city to get the social, 
moral, and spiritual training which they 
all need. Fun is only one of the by- 
products. 

Most of the boys and girls in camps 
are away from home for the first time in 
their lives. The vast majority of them 
come from homes of: wealth, culture, and 
refinement where no_ responsibility is 
placed on the children, but where every- 
thing is done for them that money can 


do. In such homes chores are unknown, 
the children have no responsibility for 
any work connected with the family life. 
It, therefore, means a great deal to these 
children to have responsibility for the 
carrying out of simple tasks such as bed 
making, policing of camp grounds, care 
of athletic fields, the building of simple 
structures, etc. It means still more to 
them to be caught on a mountain side 
far from habitation tired and out: of 
sorts with themselves and others and to 
have no outside help available, but be 
called upon for the first time in their 
lives to make a decision. It means a 
great deal to these children to be compel- 
led to go on to the top of the mountain 
with no help from outside sources. It 
means a great deal to these children to 
learn to know Nature and to love her, it 
means a great deal to them to learn to 
make their contributions to the comfort 
and spirit of the whole group, and to 
realize that they get out of an activity 
only what they put into it. 

Naturally boys and girls go back from 
camp feeling that. they have had the 
best time in their lives and they are 
stronger physically, and these are 
the things that appeal most frequently 
to them, but after all these are 
only the by-products and the real 
values are to be found in their changed 
outlook on life, their ability to get along 
better with other people, and their ability 
to contribute something really worth 
while to the work of the whole group. 





FEDERAL OFFICER LEWIS’ 
FAVORITE STORY 


It is always interesting to know the favorite stories and anecdotes of 


famous men, especially those public speakers who have a large fund at their 
command. This page of stories by some prominent New Hampshire figure 


is a feature of the Granite Monthly. 


considerable number of the people 
in the state know Jonathan Lewis, 
at least by reputation. They know 
him in his capacity as Federal Prohibi- 


tion Enforce- 
ment Officer. 
Some of them 
know that be- 
fore he was an 
officer he was 
a Baptist min- 
ister and that 
in the interim 
between the 
close of his 
career as a 
clergyman and 
the beginning 
of his work as 
an officer he 
was a member 
of the New 
Hampshire 
House of Rep- 
resentatives. 
Very few 
people, how- 
ever, except 
those who 
know M r. 
Lewis person- 
ally realize that 


throws his audience into an uproar. 
Perhaps Mr. Lewis’ favorite story is 

one which he relates to prove that John 

Barleycorn is actually dead despite the 


fact that he 
doesn’t seem 
to realize it. 
He tells of a 
man in a little 
town down 
on Cape Cod 
who when re- 
turning home 
one sultry June 
night some- 
what the worse 
for liquor 
strayed from 
the road, 
stumbled over 
the fence of 
the cemetery 
and spent the 
remainder of 
the night there 
in deep repose. 
When the 
morning sun 
awakened him 
the first object 
that attracted 
his glance was 


he is a humor- JONATHAN P. Lewis a tombstone 
ist. When addressing an audience he al- with the inscription: “I am not dead but 
ways maintains a grave face but there is sleeping.” 

a twinkle in his eye which serves to pre- “The Lord knows /’m bad enough,” 
pare the close observer for the flow of he ejaculated, “but when I’m dead I'll 
quips and anecdotes which invariably admit it.” —N. H. C. 
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A HOUSE DIVIDED AGAINST ITSELF 





The President and Congress 
By N. H.C. 


came here as I was passing 

along, and have been called upon 

for the purpose of exchanging 
views, and ascertaining if we could, 
who was wrong. (Cries of “It’s 
you.”) Who can come and place his 
finger on one pledge I ever violated, 
or one principle I ever proved false to? 
(A voice, “How about New Orleans?” 
Another voice, “Hang Jeff Davis.”) 
Hang Jeff Davis 
he says. (Cries 
of “No,” and 
“Down with 
him.’) Hang 
Jeff Davis, he 
says. A_ voice, 
“Hang Thad. 
Stevens and 
Wendell P hil- 
lips.”) Hang 
Jeff Davis. Why 
don’t you hang 
him? (Cries of 
“Give us the op- 
portunity.) 
Haven't you got 
the court? 
Haven’t you got 
the attorney- 
general? (A 
voice, “Who is 
your chief jus- 
tice who has re- 
fused to sit up- 
on the trial?’’) I 
am not the chief 
justice. I am 
not the prosecuting attorney. (Cheers.) 
I am not the jury. I will tell you what 
I did do. I called upon your Congress 
that is trying to break up the govern- 
ment—(cheers, mingled with oaths and 
hisses. Great confusion. “Don’t get 
mad, Andy.”) Well, I will tell you who 
is mad. “Whom the gods wish to des- 
troy, they first make mad.” Did your 








Hon. Henry W. Keyes the 


Though favoring the Bonus Senator Keyes 
responded to the plea of President Coolidge and 
voted to sustain the veto. 


Congress order any of them to be tried? 
(Three cheers for Congress)....(A 
voice, “Traitor!”) I wish I could see 
that man. I would bet you now, that, 
if the light fell on your face, cowardice 
and treachery would be seen in it. 
Show yourself. Come out here where 
I can see you.” (Shouts of laughter.) 
The above is an extract from a 
speech delivered by President Andrew 
Johnson of 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
It serves to re- 
mind us that 
other presidents 
besides the one 
now occupying 
the White House 
have had dis- 
putes with Con- 
gress, but even 
more, this un- 
dignified out- 
burst of passion 
sets out in bold 
relief the reserv- 
ed dignity, the 
calm courtesy, 
and the unfailing 
patience of Cal- 
vin Coolidge. 
On that fate- 
ful night when 
Vermont 
farm boy, stand- 
ing in the par- 
lor of the home 
of his child- 
hood, assumed the office of President of 
the United States, he fell heir to several 
legacies. He inherited a Western farm 
bloc, bearing allegiance to neither of 
the great parties, representing a mass of 
baffled Western farmers enraged by 
their inability to secure proper prices 
for their crops. He inherited a New 
England oligarchy composed _ of 
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Weeks of Massachusetts, Secretary of 
War; Gillette of Massachusetts, 
Speaker of the House; and Lodge of 
Massachusetts, majority leader of the 
Senate, Chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, and 
special deputy to Almighty God. He 
inherited an oil geyser about to burst 
forth and deluge with scurrilous at- 
tacks nearly everyone in public life. 
But worst of all, he received into his 
hands about thirty Senators and four 
hundred Congressmen who were fran- 
tically facing the problem of re-elec- 
tion. 

For six months now New Hamp- 
shire has had her eyes fixed upon New 
England’s President and New Eng- 
land’s representatives in Congress and 
has literally gasped at the lack of co- 
hesion which has been evidenced by 
them. Swiftly flashing across the 
panorama of national politics have 
come four great questions, upon every 
one of which a New England Presi- 
dent has been balked by the represent- 
atives from his own section. 

As soon as Calvin Coolidge declared 
himself for the World Court, Senator 
Moses of New Hampshire termed it 
“the rag doll of diplomacy” and Sena- 
tor Lodge announced that he had a 
better one. Upon’ thésheels of this 
rather astonishing exhibition of how 
New England Senators are “backing 
up the President”*came the Bursum 
pension bill which President Coolidge 
vetoed and which was passed over his 
veto by the necessary two-thirds of 
the Senate, among which were num- 
bered Senators Moses and Keyes. 
The climax of the story was reached 
when Calvin Coolidge vetoed the 
bonus bill. It is doubtful what part 
New Hampshire would have played in 
this clash had not the rumble of an 
aroused constituency begun to make 
itself audible to the ears of representa- 
tives in Washington. All over the 


state telegrams were sent to Senator 
Keyes begging him to reverse his vote 
support 


and the president’s veto. 
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Noteworthy among these was the 
telegram of Roland H Spaulding— 
“Any man who votes for the bonus 
is not thoroughly representing New 
Hampshire. Any man who votes for 
the bonus for political reasons is unfit 
to represent New Hampshire. For 
God’s sake, sustain one of the very 
few sane men in Washington—Calvin 
Coolidge.” 

Of course it is unfair to say that 
these pleas were the determining fac- 
tor in changing Senator Keyes’ vote. 
It is quite probable that the Senator 
responded to the call of the President 
who entertained various New England 
senators at breakfast and sought their 
support, and changed his vote. At 
any rate New Hampshire’s senators 
both supported the President in this 
final contest, which is more than can 
be said of some other New England 
states. Vermont is in a ferment and 
at her Republican convention roundly 
abused Senator Dale and Congress- 
man Gibson for deserting Vermont's 
most famous son. We are not in a 
position to know just what Massa- 
chusetts thinks of her senior senator - 
but it is rumored that some of her 
more radical Unitarians are actually 
beginning to question his divinity. 
The following editorial from the Bos- 
ton Herald may show the general 
trend of feeling in that state. 

“Do you remember the wonderful 
speech which Senator Fess of Ohio 
delivered in this city at the New Eng- 
land Coolidge meeting at Symphony 
Hall on April 16 in support of the 
president’s policies? . 

Do you remember his excoriation of 
the low level to which the Senate had 
fallen, chiefly from its lack of lead- 
ership? 

Mr. Fess was one of the Senators 
who voted to support both the Bur- 
sum pension bill and the bonus bill 
over the veto of the President. 

Have you read the story of the 
eminent statesman who delivered a 
great oration and when it was over 











asked what he 


one of his_ hearers 
thought of it, replied, 
‘Sound, very sound.’ 
‘And what else?’ continued the in- 


terrogator. 

‘Nothing else,’ was the answer. 

Senator Fess’s appearance in Bos- 
ton will be remembered in connection 
with a very sound speech. 

For this recital we are indebted to 
the Harriman National Bank of New 
York.” 

There are some outstanding fig- 
ures in New Hampshire’ who frankly 
condemn the attitude of the President. 
Editor Elias Cheney of the Granite 
State Free Press, one of the oldest 
Republicans in New Hampshire, states 
that though it hurts him to be obliged 
to do so he must feel that Coolidge’s 
recent successes have turned his head. 
Some leaders of the American Legion 
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in the heat of their support of the bo- 
nus bill are inclined to condemn the 
President’s attitude. But as a whole 
the people of the state, including 
some of those who are most ardently 
in favor of the measures opposed by 
the President, admire the unapologetic 
way in which he has braved public 
opinion. Moreover a great many peo- 
ple are saying rather bitter things 
about those New Engiand and New 
Ilampshire representatives in Congress 
who are of the same political faith as 
the President, who glibly promise 
great support for him from New Eng- 
land, who extol him before audiences 
all over the country, and who never 
support him on the floor of Congress. 
We begin to see what they meant 
when they say that they will “Back 
up” the President, but Calvin seems 
to be a horse who won't “back.” 


A HOME VOYAGE 


3y MARIAN QO. WILBUR 


He was having a bath in a little tin tub, 
This wee little Laddie of mine; 

He was splashing about in a scandalous way, 
And never a bit did he whine. 


He was truly embarked on an ocean of joy, 
With soap and a towel for crew; 

And Mother was helmsman and Daddy was mate, 
We surely had all we could do. 


For Laddie was kicking and gurgling with glee, 
The waves came up mountainous high, 

Till it seemed as though all would be smothered with foam, 
Then out came wee Laddie to dry. 


A venturesome voyage we all had enjoyed 
This rollicking roistring band; 

3ut all too soon ended to suit our wee Lad 
Though Sandman was strewing his sand. 


With heartrending sobs he voiced his protests, 
This wee little Laddie of ours. 
Then sleep claimed our Jewel and bore him away 


To a land of fairylike flowers. 


@ AN ANTHOLOGY OF ONE POEM POETS @ 


Compiled by ARTHUR. JOHNSON 
Mustrated by élizabeth Shurtleff 
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“Ye have robb’d,’ said he, ‘ye have slaughter’d and made an 
end, 
Take your ill-got plunder, and bury the dead: 
What will ye more of your guest and sometime friend ?” 
‘Blood for our blood,’ they said. 


He laugh’d: ‘If one may settle the score for five, 
I am ready; but let the reckoning stand till day: 
I have loved the sunlight as dearly as any alive.’ 
“You shall die at dawn,’ said they. 


He flung his empty revolver down the slope, 

He climb’d alone to the Eastward edge of the trees; 
All night long in a dream untroubled of hope 

He brooded, clasping his knees. 


He did not hear the monotonous roar that fills 

The ravine where the Yassin river sullenly flows; 
He did not see the starlight on the Laspur hills, 

Or the far Afghan snows. 


He saw the April noon on his books aglow, 
The wisteria trailing in at the window wide; 
He heard his father’s voice from the terrace below 
Calling him down to ride. 





He saw the little gray church across the park, 

The mounds that hid the loved and honour’d dead; 
The Norman arch, the chancel softly dark, 

The brasses black and red. 


He saw the School Close, sunny and green, 


The runner beside him, the stand by the parapet wall, 
The distant tape, and the crowd roaring between, 
His own name over all. 


He saw the dark wainscot and the timber’d roof, 
The long tables, and the faces merry and keen; 

The College Eight and their trainer dining aloof, 
The Dons on the dais serene. 


He watch’d the liner’s stem ploughing the foam, 
He felt her trembling speed and the thrash of her screw; 
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He heard the passengers’ voices talking of home, 
He saw the flag she flew. 


And now it was dawn. He rose strong on his feet, 
And strode to his ruin’d camp below the wood; 

He drank the breath of the morning cool and sweet; 
His murderers round him stood. 


Light on the Laspur hills was broadening fast, 

The blood-red snow-peaks chill’d to a dazzling white; 
He turn’d, and saw the golden circle at last, 

Cut by the Eastern height. 


‘O glorious Life, Who dwellest in earth and sun, 
I have lived, I praise and adore Thee.’ A sword swept. 
Over the pass the voices one by one 

Faded, and the hill slept. 





OVER THE TOP WITH HORNED DORSET 
SHEEP 


By H. Strytes BripGEs 


of southern New Hampshire in 

the town of Rindge, is located 
one of the most successful sheep 
farms of our state. The farm is lo- 
cated several miles from the West 
Rindge Depot in what is known as 
Rindge Center. The buildings are 
modern and up to date in nearly every 
respect. The farm itself is comprised 
of 1100 acres, about half of which are 
either pasturage or tillage. 

Since the farm was settled it has 
had but three owners. The present 
owner is Wil- _ 
liam F. Rob- 
bins. The farm 
was purchased 
in 1852 by Mr. 

Robbins’ fa- 
ther, William 
E. Robbins, 
and has since 
been in the 
Robbins fami- 


ly 


IN ct south among the rolling hills 


The Rob- 
bins farm was 
for several de- 
cades a dairy 
farm, Mr. Rob- 
bins owning an excellent herd of pure- 
bred Holstein cattle and selling milk to 


the Boston market. For over twenty 
years he met the train that left the 
West Rindge Depot in the early hours 
of the morning, often times long be- 
fore day-break, with the load of milk 
in order to get the same on the road 
to market. He then returned to his 
farm and put in long hours in connec- 
tion with the farm and dairy herd. 
After over twenty years in the dairy 
business, Mr. Robbins started to take 
account of stock and he found after 
all these years of hard work and close 
application he was no better off than 


“Horned Dorset sheep, vigorous, healthy 
and bright-eyed.” 


when he had started. He, in his own 
words says, “I found that I was tied 
down absolutely to the farm, scraping 
a bare living and gradually becoming 
more involved in debt. I decided 
then and there to hold an auction, sell 
my pure-bred Holsteins and go out 
of the dairy business.” 

Eleven years ago Mr. Robbins 
started in with sheep, purchasing a 
mixed flock of about thirty sheep to 
start with. The sheep he purchased 
were part Shropshire and part Hamp- 
shire. At that time Mr. Robbins, like 
many others 
who start in 
the sheep busi- 
ness thought 
that sheep 
were sheep, 
but he soon 
found out that 
the old saying, 
“Pigs is pigs,” 
did not hold 
true with 
sheep. He had 
continuous 
trouble from 
disease and in 
spite of all he 
could do, he continued to lose out and 
failed to get ahead. He decided that if 
he was to be successful with sheep he 
must secure some good healthy animals 
to start with and some six years ago he 
made his start with purebred Horned © 
Dorsets. 

The Horned Dorsets are a hardy 
breed of sheep, originating in Eng- 
land in the counties of Dorset, 
Somerset and Wiltshire. The Dorset 
is listed as a medium wool breed and 
of medium size, both males and fe- 
males have horns. They are pure 
white, having no dark markings. 


The Dorsets Mr. Robbins _ pur- 
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chased came from Maine and were 
from healthy, vigorous stock. He 
purchased a small number at first and 
has since added to them. He now has 
over fifty pure-bred Horned Dorset 
sheep, all vigorous, healthy and 
bright-eyed. 

The Horned Dorsets are the best 
breed of sheep for winter lambs. They 
can be bred at practically any time of 
year and Mr. Robbins makes a prac- 
tice of breeding his ewes so that they 
will lamb in either November or De- 
cember. By following the procedure 
of having his ewes lamb in the late 
fall and early winter he is able to get 
his lambs on the market as early as 
April and these lambs command a 
price six or seven cents a pound high- 
er than would 
be secured if 
they had been 
put on the 
market at a 
later date when 
native lambs 
are more plen- 
tiful. 

Mr. Robbins 
says that 
Horned Dor- 
sets have some 
decided advan- 
tages relative 
to the dog sit- 
uation. Dogs 
are one of the chief menaces to sheep 
in many sections of our state, but the 
Dorsets equipped with horns seem to 
keep the dogs in their place a trifle 
better than most breeds of sheep. 

Mr. Robbins’ sheep run from early 
spring until late fall in the pasture 
and are housed in the winter in dry 
quarters. Sheep will stand intense 
cold and thrive under it, as long as 
they are quartered in a dry place. 
The principal feed, fed the sheep on 
the Robbins farm consists of fine 
mixed clover hay cut comparatively 
early in the season. The mature 
sheep are fed no grain except the 
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Homestead of William F. Robbins 
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ewes, which are fed grain from the 
time they lamb until the lambs stop 
nursing. The lambs are also fed 
some grain. The grain mixture that 
Mr. Robbins uses and recommends 
very highly consists of 200 pounds of 
ground oats, 150 pounds of middlings 
and 50 pounds of linseed oil meal. 
One of the worst enemies of sheep 
in New Hampshire are parasites and 
outstanding among the parasites in- 
fecting our sheep are stomach worms. 
These are very common and practi- 
cally every flock of sheep in the state 
is affected more or less by them. The 
writer has always been familiar with 
the blue vitriol or copper ‘sulphate 
treatment for stomach worms and has 
had some experience with the gaso- 
lene treatment, 
but on his visit 
to the Robbins 
farm he got 
some new in- 
formation on 
this subject 
that is well 
worth passing 
on to sheep 
owners and 
progpective 
sheep owners 
for their con- 
sideration and 
use. Mr. Rob- 
bins uses 


Black Nicotine Sul- 


Leaf Forty or 
phate in treating for stomach worms. 


He gives as 
lowing: Use 


his directions the fol- 
three teaspoonsfuls of 
Black Leaf Forty to one quart 
of water. Dose for one sheep would 
be four ounces of this solution. For 
lambs and animals that are weak, one 
or two teaspoons full are sufficient in 
making up the mixture. The animals 
to be drenched should be kept with- 
out food for twelve hours before 
drenching and eight hours - after 
drenching, and drench should be fol- 
lowed by one ounce of Epsom salts 
per animal and the animal should be 
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confined for two days. This method 
used by Mr. Robbins is very satisfac- 
tory and by it he has been able to 
keep stomach worms absolutely under 
control. | 

Mr. Robbins markets his lambs in 
the early spring, the most of which are 
sold locally. The lambs will average 
four or five months old when they are 
disposed of and will vary from 
seventy-five to ninety pounds live 
weight or about one-half of this 
amount dressed. 

The Horned Dorsets on the Robbins 
farm average about seven pounds of 
wool each. He has formerly sold his 
wool through the pool, conducted by 
the New Hampshire Co-operative Mar- 
keting Association and reckons that 
the money received from wool will on 
the average pay for the feed of the 
sheep. 

In selling his dressed animals Mr. 
Robbins felt he did not secure enough 
for the pelts. The pelts netted him 
only on the average about fifty to 
sixty cents each, so he took his pelts 
to the nearby town of East Jaffrey 
and had them tanned and the fleece 
bleached. The pelts were then turned 
over to Mr. Robbins’ niece, who is 
his able assistant in running the farm 
and they made by hand powder puffs 
from the pelts, which sold for twenty- 
five cents each. They manufactured 
pelts into babies’ collar and muff sets. 
Such pelts netted around $16.00 each. 
They also made some baby carriage 
robes which brought on the average 
of $15.00 each. The pelts manufact- 
ured in this way netted over $30.00 
each. So the lamb and sheep pelts 
which are profitless to many New 
Hampshire raisers are turned into an 
an excellent paying proposition by the 
ingenuity of Mr. Robbins and his 
family. 
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William F. Robbins, outside of con- 
ducting his own farm successfully 
takes an active interest in public af- 
fairs and is at present serving as Presi- 
dent of the New Hampshire Sheep 
Breeders’ Association and has _ oc- 
cupied this position for the past three 
years. Under his leadership the State 
Sheep Breeders’ Association is func- 
tioning in the best interests of the in- 
dustry and is accomplishing good re- 
sults. Mr. Robbins takes a prominent 
part in the public affairs of his town 
and has for years in the past served 
as selectman. 

Mr. Robbins states, “You may 
quote me as saying that there is a 
place for a flock of sheep on every 
New England farm. If more farmers 
had a flock of sheep I believe that 
they would be better off. I believe 
that there is ample evidence in this 
state that sheep can be raised profita- 
bly on New Hampshire farms, that 
they can materially reduce farm labor 
problems, that they can be raised on 
a minimum grain investment, and that 
they can be maintained and will pros- 
per in pastures that will not support 
cattle or horses.” 

A motto which appears in a recent 
bulletin published by the State Sheep 
Breeders’ Association in referring to 
the sheep industry is a good one for 
people who are considering the sheep 
business to follow. “Don’t judge the 
merits of an occupation by the expe- 
rience of those who have made a fail- 
ure in it—Ignore the knocker or the 
bungler.—Study the methods of the 
men who make a success.” If you de- 
cide to follow this motto and look 
further into the sheep business the 
writer believes that a visit to Mr. 
Robbins’ farm in Rindge and a study 
of his methods will be a great value 
to any who are interested. 





WHAT'S THE MATTER WITH 
NEW HAMPSHIRE? 


By HoBart 


\ | dees ago, when I was a boy, the 


favorite subject of discussion was, 

What is the matter with Kansas? 
It was an inexhaustible topic. It flour- 
ished throughout the United States in a 
generation that had grown tired of talk- 
ing about who hit Billy Patterson? 
Previous to that, I understand that the 
question of the day was, who stole 
Charley Ross? 

What is the matter with Kansas ap- 
pealed to a much wider circle of philoso- 
phers and reformers than did the iden- 
tity of Mr. Patterson’s assailant or 
Charley Ross’s kidnapper. It was more 
high-brow and at the same time, more 
cosmopolitan. A man who didn’t know 
much of anything else could talk intelli- 
gently about the ailments of Kansas. 

I don’t remember that there ever was 
a general agreement on just what was 
the matter with Kansas. Some said it 
was too many cyclones, others said too 
many grasshoppers. Carrie Nation 
claimed it was too many saloons. Final- 
ly, along about 1896, it was discovered 
that the principal trouble with Kansas 
was that it was too near Nebraska where 
William Jennings Bryan lived and steps 
were taken to have the state moved. But 
the Kansas farmers suddenly got rich, 
sold their farms and moved to Los 
Angeles, leaving Kansas itself where it 
was. 

There are indications that the public 
to-day needs something to talk about 
besides “What do you think of prohibi- 
tion?” To fill this long-felt want, a 
number of enterprising moulders of 
public opinion have looked the ground 
over and proposed the question— 

What is the matter with New Hamp- 
shire? 

Magazines are writing about. it, after 
dinner speakers are talking about it and 
deep thinkers are giving it the deepest 
thought. A recent issue of The Con- 
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gressional Record, which almost every- 
body reads, devoted several pages to this 
question. Special investigators from 
Massachusetts came up last winter and 
brought their snowshoes with them in 
order to make a first-hand study. The 
bureau of labor, the bureau of ety- 
mology, the children’s bureau and the 
Rockefeller Foundation have delved into 
the problem. It is a matter of grave 
concern to a large number of people who 
have no particular concerns of their own 
to occupy their attention. 

What is the matter with New Hamp- 
shire? 

It is a dull week when there is not at 
least one conference or convention to 


look into this great question. 
Professor Bunk of the University of 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin, has prepared an 


exhaustive analysis for the Russell Sage 
Institute of Research in which he proves 
conclusively that the present pitiable 
condition of New Hampshire is due to 
a lack of co-operation and co-ordination 
among the farmers. He shows by 
statistics that if the rural inhabitants 
would co-operate and co-ordinate like the 
Standard Oil Company, New Hamp- 
shire would be all right and Granite State 
stock would sell on a rising market. 
To prove what can be done by the 
adoption of business methods to agri- 
cultural transactions, take the case of 
Reuben Moore. Mr. Moore’s farm is 
on the state highway. This spring there 
was a mudhole in front of his farm and 
Massachusetts automobiles got stuck in 
the mud as fast as his two sturdy horses 
could pull them out. One day he pulled 
out 36 cars at $2 each, $72 for the day. 
At night he and his wife carried water 
and wet down the mud for the next day’s 
business. Mr. Moore has enough money 
from his auto-towing to spend next win- 
ter in St. Petersburg. He co-operated 
with the mud-stuck motorists and his 
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horses co-ordinated with the gasoline en- 
gines from Massachusetts. What is the 
secret of Mr. Moore’s success as a farm- 
er? Co-operation and_ co-ordination, 
says the professor. Nothing else but. 

Then there is Miss Madeline Musto- 
witz’ treatise on New Hampshire which 
appears in the current number of The 
Social Service Review. What does Miss 
Mustowitz say? Miss Mustowitz has 
questionnaired all the inhabitants of a 
New Hampshire town that sends three 
representatives to the State Legislature. 
After sending out the questionnaires she 
put the answers all on a card index. 
Then she mislaid the card index and has 
not been able to find it. But as near as 
she can tell, and using this town as a 
basis for the entire state, her analysis 
proves that what is the matter with New 
Hampshire is an inability to pass the 
tests prepared by the Bureau of Mental 
Hygiene. 

Miss Muscowitz’ figures are startling. 

Forty-two per cent of the people are 
sub-normal in the attic regions. 

Thirty per cent are defective and de- 
linquent. 

Nine and nine-tenth per cent are non 
compos mentis. 

Eleven per cent show signs of having 
fallen out of an apple tree when very 
young. 

Twenty-one per cent think that Con- 
gress is all right and President Coolidge 
all wrong. 

This makes a total of 113.9 per cent. 
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In order to be a scientific social worker, 
however, it is not necessary to be good 
at mathematics. 

We are not prepared to advise the 
readers of THE GRANITE MONTHLY 
whether the professor’s theory or that of 
Miss Muscowitz is the proper solution of 
this great question. Truth may lie half- 
way between, as is often the case when 
neither participant to an argument knows 
what he is talking about. 

For no reason whatsoever, except that 
fools rush in where angels fear: to tread, 
I have an idea of my own on what is the 
matter with New Hampshire, gained 
from extensive and intensive study of 
the signs of the times. 

My theory is that what New Hamp- 
shire needs more than anything else is 
more tea rooms, more rest rooms and 
more filling stations. The census shows 
that there are only 6,000 tearooms where 
“motorists are accomodated” as compar- 
ed with 70,000 automobiles, including 
Ford cars. 

More tea rooms would mean more tea, 
more tea would mean more satisfaction, 
more satisfaction would mean more hap- 
piness. More rest rooms would provide 
more rest, and rest is what the people 
demand to-day. As Will Cressy says, 
the greatest need of Florida is more real 
estate agents, so the greatest needs of 
New Hampshire are more happiness and 
more rest. Then nobody will be asking, 
What is the matter with New Hamp- 
shire? 





THE TOWN MANAGER 


By Joseru S. LEAcH 


Mr. Joseph S. Leach is a prominent manufacturer in Walpole, Mass. 
He is interested in civic and social welfare, especially in Town Government 


and speaks with authority. 


Several Massachusetts towns have Managers. 


in New Hampshire. 


town Manager Form of Gov- 

ernment is so organized as to ap- 

ply to the business of towns, the 
same method of efficiency as pertains 
to the business of private corporations. 
A town is a corporation. Its affairs 
should be conducted on that basis. 
The form of organization can be ar- 
ranged according to the business 
needs of that particular town for 
which a town manager form of gov- 
ernment is desired. There is no ab- 
solute formula to be followed. The 
general principle being to create an 
organization which shall give the 


greatest efficiency, and largest possi- 


ble return from the overhead. To 
this end there should be both elective 
and appointive officers. For a town 
of average size having a population 
of five to six thousand the following 
organization is suggested. 

To elect five Selectmen, a Town 
Treasurer and Collector of Taxes, Fi- 
nance Commission and School Com- 
mittee. | 

The Selectmen serving as a Board 
of Directors to appoint a Town Clerk, 
Town Accountant, Assessors, Trus- 
tees of Public Library, a Board of Re- 
lief, a Town Planning Board, an At- 
torney at Law to act as Town Counsel 
and a General Manager. 

The General Manager should be an 
executive officer having charge of 
Highway Construction, and Repair, 
Water Department and Park Depart- 
ment, the department of Tree Warden 
and Gipsy Moth. To administer the 
Health Regulations of the Town and 
act as a purchasing agent for all Town 
departments, an exception to this be- 


At present there are none 


ing Library Books for the public li- 
brary and educational supplies for the 
School Board, that is an executive of- 
ficer, for all departments under the 
control of the Selectmen. The Town 
Manager to act by and with advice, 
counsel and direction of the Select- 
men. 

Under an organization of this kind 
the Town Finances remain under con- 
trol of the people, and the Town 
Treasury department serves as a 
check and balance on the conduct of 
Town business under the Town 
Manager. 

Under an organization of this kind, 
a Town’s business will be conducted 
as one corporation, and not as several 
corporations with different depart- 
ments elected and serving entirely 
independent of each other. Special 
attention should be given to the Fi- 
nance Commission. A Commission 
of this kind should call to the service 
of any Town its highest type of busi- 
ness men. It should act as a Board 
of Supervision and Final Reference. 

The Finance Commission should 
hold meetings all through the year, 
and keep in touch with operations of 
all Town Departments, should investi- 
gate all financial claims against the 
Town, which are at all in question, 
and from the complete knowledge 
of the Town’s business, should pre- 
pare a budget of the Town’s expenses 
to be submitted to the annual Town 
Meeting. To the largest possible ex- 
tent the Finance Commission should 
co-operate with the Assessors in order 
that taxes may be assessed equitably, 
and that methods of assessment shall 
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conform to modern ideas of property 
valuation. 

The idea that a Town Manager acts 
entirely on his own responsibility is 
altogether erroneous. The Board of 
Selectmen themselves are in return 
responsible to people who elect them. 
The real source of authority still re- 
mains in possession of the people 
themselves in as much as they still 
elect officers who are responsible for 
their actions to the people, and in ad- 
dition all appropriations of money 
are stili made in open Town Meeting, 
under the General Manager Form of 
Government just as much as under 
the usual elective form. To bring 
all departments of Town business 


under the control of a central authori- 
ty to the end that the largest possible 
co-operation between departments may 
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result, and thereby the largest possible 
return for money expended be re- 
ceived is the object of a Town Mana- 
ger form of Government. With the 
present high taxation which exists to 
meet modern conditions, the largest 
possible accomplishment for the ex- 
penditure of public funds is the only 
result which will in the end. reduce 
taxation. 

With a thorough business organiza- 
tion having the support of the people 
this end should result. Although the 
principle of a Town Manager form of 
Government is still in its first stages 
of development, yet following the 
signs of the times it is altogether 
probable that in the end this form of 
Government will be adopted by all 
‘Towns. 


HUSBANDS’ MARSEILLAISE 


By JEANNETTE S. CROWELL 


Ye sons of freedom, wake up, bestir you! 
Hark! Hark! What millions bid you rise! 

Your wives and babes who once adored you 
Behold their scores ere all hope dies, 

Behold their scores ere all hope dies! 

Shall a Chinese tyrant, sly and subtle 

His numbering host a legion band 

Afright and desolate our peace of mind, 

While home and fireside are deserted? 

To arms! to arms! ye brave! 


The tyrant pest destroy— 


Mah Jongg! Mah Jongg! 


O liberty! can man resign thee, 
To east wind gales and dragons bold? 


Cannot the brave and fearless slay thee 

And thus our homes and happiness save ? 

And thus our homes and happiness save? 

Too long endured, thy mocking strangle hold, 

Thy slippery tiles have oft repulsed us, 

But we shall soon rise up and smite thee 

For all thine arts doth leave us cold! 

For all thine arts doth leave us cold! 

To arms! to arms! ye brave! 

The tyrant pest destroy——-Mah Jongg! Mah Jongg! 





PRIZE AWARDS 


“The Portrait” by C. D. Chamberlin, a student at Dartmouth College wins the first 
prize of $50 in the short story contest conducted by the Granite MoNTHLY among the 
college students of northern New England. Dartmouth has the honor of winning the 
second prize of $25 through the endeavors of another of her students, D. W. Moore ’25, 
who wrote “Ships That Pass in the Night.” The judges awarded the third prize of $10 
to Miss Alice Libby of the University of Maine, author of “Ruse.” 

The board of judges consisted of Mr. Arthur Stanwood Pier, Mr. William T. 
Nichols, and the Editor of the Granite Montuiy. Arthur Stanwood Pier is Assistant 
Editor of the Youth’s Companion; author of “The Crashaw Brothers,” “The Women 
We Marry,” “Dormitory Days,” and many other stories. He is a member of the 
National Institute of Arts and Letters and is also editor of “The Harvard Graduates 


Magazine.” 


Mr. William T. Nichols is an editorial writer on the Manchester Union and Leader 
and one of the most prominent newspaper men in the state. 


“The Portrait,” the winning story appears in this issue. 


THE PORTRAIT (Part I) 


By C. D. CHAMBERLIN 


N all of Nature’s handicraft there is 
E ietan nothing more wonderful 
than her artistry in designing The 
Great Stone Face in the White Moun- 
tains of New Hampshire. Its existence 


was first discovered by the white man 
in 1805 when a party of engineers were 


laying out the first road between Wood- 
stock and Franconia. Yet, a_ legend 
which cannot be wholly unfounded 
would have us believe that The Face 
was seen by the eyes of the white man 
or at least one white man long before 
that time. The historians of that sec- 
tion do not record this, nor, unfortunate- 
ly, have we any explorer’s memoirs to 
confirm the story. However, if one will 
travel into the mountain-country, he may 
be fortunate enough to hear the story as 
it has been handed down from genera- 
tion to generation from the Indians 
themselves, but which, with the present 
day confusion and distraction of indus- 
try, will soon be relegated to oblivion or 
mythology. 


In the Jesuit school at Chalons about 
1650 was a young father, Philip La Peir 
by name. It so chanced that God had 
given this young devotee a wonderful 
insight and skill in artistic things and 
dexterous hands to express his impres- 
sions. His reputation as a painter had 
gained such renown both within and 


without the Order that the General him- 
self had summoned him to exeecute a 
commission—a peculiarly sacred com- 
mission. La Peir was to search until 
he found a fit model, from which he 
should paint the likeness of Christ. 
Some such manifesto was needed for the 
archives of the Order. The Society con- 
sidered it important, for there was dire 
need of a stimulus to clergy and laymen 
alike in this generation of levity and 
worldliness. 

Whereupon La Peir had set about the 
assigned task of finding his subject. 
Teaching and exhorting he had covered 
all Europe in a pilgrimage that lasted 
more than two years. Always search- 
ing, always praying for inspiration, he 
had sought all types of men, and none 
had fulfilled the requirement. Once, in 
Italy, he had thought his quest at an 
end. An old peasant had seemed to per- 
sonify the long-sought deity. But, up- 
on consideration, the Jesuit had decided 
that there was too much of vice in the 
countenance of the model, and sorrow- 
fully he had dismissed the peasant. No, 
he should not be so easily satisfied. He 
would go on in quest of his Grail even 
though it took a life time, for obedience 
was all in the Company of Jesus. 

Yet he felt a bit ashamed that he was 
not complying with the desires of the 
Order more hastily, even though the 
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General had just assured him that such 
a task as his was not to be fulfilled in a 
twelvemonth or two. Rather, he 
should exemplify even more than usual 
the foremost vow of the Order: “Pa- 
tience. The Lord will provide.” 

The General had said, “Perhaps, 
Philip, *twere best that you seek a new 
land. In New France, a primitive and 
unspoiled region, you may find men far 
removed from the sin and pleasure of 
our civilization. Amongst such men 
should be a fit model for Our Lord’s 
likeness. There is work to’be done 
amongst the savages and your place is 
there. Remember, frere, it is an un- 
tamed and savage region, innocent as yet 
of the vices of our great cities. Surely 
your mission will prosper there.” 

So it came about that Frere Philip La 
Peir set sail within the week, on Le Vau- 
rien from the fair port of Nantes, for 
distant Montreal, the stronghold of the 
Jesuits in the new world. We know 
but little of the voyage, except that by 
adverse winds and inclement weather, 
Le Vaurien was driven from her course 
and was finally beached on the Massa- 
chusetts coast far from her destination. 

A scouting party was sent out to de- 
termine their whereabouts and to bring 
back water. With them went La Peir 
who doubtless experienced all of the ex- 
hilaration of his fellows like Champlain 
and La Salle in greeting a new continent. 

Now at this time a great tribal war- 
fare was raging between the Abenakis 
of the north and their hereditary ene- 
mies, the Narrangansetts of the southern 
shores of New England. Then, too, the 
French along the St. Lawrence paid 
handsome bounties for scalps of the un- 
godly English settlers who were begin- 
ning to encroach upon what the French 
considered the exclusive property of His 
Majesty, Louis Treize of France. It 
was, accordingly, the custom of war- 
parties of the savage Abenakis to start 
from St. Francois and swoop down 
over the Mohegan war-trails into south- 
ern New England, for the two-fold pur- 
pose of harassing their red foes and of 
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gathering a few scalps which would 
bring them much French gold on their 
return. 

Such a party as this fell upon the luck- 
less band from Le Vaurien. Their 
scalps were added to the already large 
supply that hung from the breech-clouts 
of the savages and told them too well of 
their successful onslaughts against the 
outlying settlements of the English. To 
his surprise, La Peir was left unmolested 
and was even welcomed by the Indians. 
For did he not wear the same black habit 
of the good Jesuit fathers who minister- 
ed to them in St. Francis and who were 
so generous in their rewards for the 
scalps of the heretic Inglis? 

But he quickly learned that he must 
go with them on their trip to the north- 
ward, virtually as a prisoner of war. By 
signs and broken French, he learned that 
it was nearly time for their annual fall 
pow-wow at Lac St. Pierre, far beyond 
“waumbeket mechna,’ the mountain- 
land. They must proceed back over 


the death-dealing trails with all haste, 
as even now the storm clouds of war 
with the hostile Iroquois over the beaver 
country (Vermont) were gathering. 
To La Peir it was all a horrible dream. 
To be transported from a world of lux- 


ury to one of unbelievable savagery! 
Surely, the likeness of Our Savior could 
never be found in a land peopled with 
these fantastically painted barbarians. 
Much better it would have been :for 
them to kill him with the rest of his ill- 
fated companions than to destroy his 
hopes so rudely. Still, his lot with the 
savages would be better than to fall into 
the hands of the English colonists of 
the region. They were sure to make 
any hated Frenchman who came into 
their clutches pay dearly for his coun- 
trymen’s part in the Indian massacres. 

The long trip to the north started up 
the valley of the Merrimac. Scouting 
parties of the savages joined the band at 
intervals until finally it had regained its 
full strength, about forty braves. Their 
tireless pace over the time-worn trails 
soon told on the unaccustomed muscles 
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of the Jesuit who became exhausted, 
much to the scorn of the Indians. To let 
him regain his strength, the leader of 
the band called a halt when they reached 


the falls of the Amoskeag. This was 


the country of the Penacooks, Pequaw- 
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kets, and Pemigewassetts who all for- 
sook their fishing grounds upon the ar- 
rival of this war-band of the terrible Al- 
gonquins whose ferocity was too-well 
known as the scourge of their peaceful 
peoples. 


(Part IT) 


After two days of relaxation beside 
the murmuring waters, La Peir was 
greatly refreshed and the band took to 
the trails again. After a day’s journey 
up the Merrimac, they came upon. the 
peaceful settlement of the Penacooks. 
These were a quiet people, remote from 
the war-paths traversed by the Iroquois 
and the coast tribes of the Kennebeck. 
Yet even in their isolated meadows they 
were not safe from the depredations of 
the Abenakis. The band entered the 
village between rows of teepees where 
crouched the terrified squaws. Their 
leader demanded fifty prime beaver skins 
and a hostage to carry them, else the 
village would be destroyed by his aveng- 
ing brothers. Such was the ,tribute 
exacted from the weaker tribes who paid 
it without question to avoid annihilation. 

The life of the settlement fascinated 
the Jesuit even as did its inhabitants. A 
simple folk, these Pennacooks; pagan, 
yet spiritual. But his model was not 
amongst these. 

With their hostage as guide, they pro- 
ceeded to a camp of Winnipesaukees 
near the lake region and gained a similar 
payment. From here they crossed to the 
Pemigiwasset system which they follow- 
ed to the Connecticut, stopping once at 
a settler’s cabin to make an unsuccessful 
attack that cost them three of their num- 
ber. 

At the junction of the Connecticut and 
White Rivers they took to war canoes 
that they had cached on their trip to the 
south, and started up the great Indian 
waterway. 

To the Jesuit the country was novel 
and amazing. As they progressed he 
was awed by the beauty of the hills and 
the majesty of the mysterious wilder- 


ness. These pristine surroundings were 
so different from age-old France and 
how different the people. This great 
river that they called “Conn-net-tee- 
cook” charmed him. How clear it was! 
From what strange wilderness came its 
headwaters and where did its course 
take it? Doubtless his red companions 
knew. How primordial they appeared! 
Twenty sinewy backs bending in unison, 
twenty paddles biting deep into the blue 
water and flashing in the sun as they 
came up in perfect cadence for the next 
stroke that would send the long birch 
canoe farther up-stream. He ‘was 
gradually becoming accustomed to the 
manners of his savage companions and 
knew that he had nothing to fear from 
them. 

On the second day of travel, the war 
canoes slacked their pace. The braves 
leaned. on their paddles and talked in 
apprehensive gutterals. Scarcely two 
miles from them, where the river widen- 
ed into the Great Ox-bow valley was a 
huge encampment of Coosucks. They 
had long endured the domination of the 
fierce Abenakis and great would be their 
delight in wreaking vengeance on a band 
like this. Of this the braves in the 
canoes were well aware, and their fear 
of attack and destruction was by no 
means groundless. For did not the 
great sachem, Passaconaway, who ruled 
these Coosucks, have power to destroy 
his enemies at will? He it was who 
could make water burn, cause trees to 
dance about,. produce a living serpent 
from the cast off skin of an adder, and 
even change himself into fire to scourge 
his foes. The order was given to head 
for a high bluff where they could draw 
up their canoes and hide until nightfall. 
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But they were too late. Swift run- 
ners had brought the news of their ap- 
proach to the village and the ambush 
was prepared. Too long these arrogant 
braves from St. Francis had taken toll 
of their young men. The war party 
must be wiped out. 

As the Abenakis paddled into the 
river-bend, a savage war-whoop broke 
the silence, and two hundred Coosuck 
warriors raced along the bank abreast 
of the canoes. A dozen war canoes 
shot out from the west shore, and rushed 
toward the foe. 

To stand against so many would have 
been folly, so the Abenakis paddled des- 
perately in retreat. With but a split- 
second to spare they beached the canoes 
on the east bank and fled hastily into the 
woods. Their foes were on their heels 
instantly, and a running fight began. 
Here in the forest the Abenakis were 
more at home than the river-dwellers. 
After a brisk hour of skirmish and coun- 
terfire the pursuit was thrown off, and 


the band was hopelessly lost in a region 
unknown to even the oldest of the war- 


riors. The river route must be tempor- 
arily abandoned until their foes became 
pacified, so they plunged deeper and 
deeper into the fastnesses of the “Waum- 
beket Mechna” or White Mountains. 

They knew vaguely that it was the 
hunting ground of the Nipmucs. They 
had heard that within these mountains 
were evil spirits who brewed terrible 
storms. Here had been the beginning 
of knowledge for the redman. The 
gleam of lightning, flying from cliff to 
cliff, the voice of the thunder speaking 
from the black cloud, the dire confusion 
of the desolating mountain avalanche all 
told of the presence of the Great Spirit. 
From the tempest clouds of Agiochook 
had been sent flame that shivered the tall 
pine of the cold, shadowy valley of the 
Amonoosuc and gave the Indian his first 
fire. 

The war-party hastened to leave this 
region about which such tales were told, 
and struck out again toward the north 
as soon as they had shaken off their foes. 
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It was a torturous route that they select- 
ed, It led them around great moun- 
tains and through gloomy chasms that 
might well have been the dwelling place 
of evil spirits. At night, thoroughly 
exhausted, they camped beside a small 
lake and slept the sleep of the dead. 

La Peir was up early the next morn- 
ing and knelt beside the lake to repeat 
his matins. He crossed himself devout- 
ly and prayed for guidance and success 
in his mission. As he raised his eyes 
and looked across the azure lake on 
whose surface a flock of herons were 
preening, he saw a vision that held him 
breathless with that awe inspired only by 
the contemplation of something sub- 
lime. A cry of thanksgiving and ad- 
miration burst from him, “Deo gratias! 
Voila la response a mes prieres.” 

For there, rising sheer from the lake’s 
surface was a granite cliff that towered 
far into the heavens. And at the top, 
silhouetted in bold relief, as though chis- 
elled from the everlasting rock by a 
divine sculptor, a great stone face, both 
human and godlike, gazed down the 
great valley as though watching over the 
destinies of the tribes of his domain. 

Small wonder that the red-men_ be- 
lieved the Great Spirit was in these 
mountains, for here was the very em- 
bodiment of the all-powerful Manitou, 
and, as it appeared to the Jesuit, the 
perfect likeness of Our Saviour. Just- 
ly stern, with the strength of the hills, it 
seemed to frown on the advent of the 
white man, yet it was kindly, prophetic 
and exalted. Here was his Grail, the 
end of his search. It seemed almost 
sacrilege for mere man to dare reproduce 
such majesty and divinity. 

He set his canvas against a tall pine 
and sketched the outline of the profile. 
But by this time the savages had broken 
camp and were impatient to take up the 
homeward journey once more. Some of 
them came to the edge of the lake to 
summon the Jesuit. Curious, they look- 
ed at his work, and then lifted their eyes 
to see for the first time the great stone 
face, which was as mysterious and in- 
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spiring to their savage hearts and beliefs 
as it had been to the white man of dif- 
ferent faith. Wonderingly, they sum- 
moned their fellows and gazed with fear 
and adoration at what they believed was 
the great Agiochook, Manitou of the 
tribes. Gone was the thought of the 
journey, the fear of their enemies, and 
the thought of war. They stood in mute 
worship of the profile. 

La Peir, meanwhile, was swiftly but 
painstakingly reproducing every contour, 
every shade, and every emotion on the 
canvas that represented his life’s work. 
But, at length, the savages’ thoughts 
turned again to the journey. They told 
the Jesuit that he must leave his work 
and come with them ere any of the hos- 
tile tribes nearby fell upon them. Must 
he then leave his picture, irretrievably to 
lose it, to please the Indians? He plead- 
ed, gesticulated and threatened—to no 
avail. Finally he resolved to play on 
their superstitions. By dint ef a frenz- 
ied oration he convinced them that the 
Great Spirit himself had guided them 
to this spot in order that they might take 
back to men the likeness of this deity. 
Nothing but misfortune could come of 
it should they oppose the wishes of the 
one who had protected them from harm 
and who had led them to this refuge. 
Impressed by his vehement speech they 
agreed to stay until mid-day. 

All through the crisp autumn morn- 
ing, surrounded with that beauty that a 
forest in fall alone can present, the artist 
worked furiously to complete his mas- 
terpiece while the savages watched him 
with wonder and curiosity. By noon it 
was complete, and they tarried no long- 
er. With one last reverential glance at 
the profile, La Peir joined the band as 
they swung into a dog-trot toward the 
north. 

At length they came back to the Con- 
necticut and the Abenakis weré again on 
familiar ground. For this was the main 
avenue from Canada to the well beaten 
war-trails that carried death and destruc- 
tion to the frontier settlements of lower 
New Hampshire, and back over which 
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flowed a horrible traffic of loot, scalps, 
and prisoners. To the savages, the 
maze of unmapped trails was as well 
known as the streets of Paris were to 
La Peir. 

Steady travel brought them to the 
shores of Lake Memphremagog, where, 
from a friendly tribe of Algonquins they 
were able to borrow two war canoes. 
They travelled up the lake to Sher- 
brooke on Riviere St. Francois, and in a 
week entered the home village of St. 
Francis near Lac St. Pierre. 

There was great rejoicing and fes- 
tivity in the village of the Abenakis that 
night. The good Jesuit brothers were 
amazed to see one of their order return 
with the savages. His clothes were 
torn, his face was scratched, and a 
month’s growth of beard covered his 
face. Great indeed was their astonish- 
ment at the marvelous tale that he told 
of his adventures. Many were the 
compliments on his success. 

He was surprised at the size of the 
village. It was the central Indian 
metropolis, situated midway between 
Montreal and Quebec. Bold couriers 
de bots, outlaws from the King no less 
savage than their red brothers, brought 
their furs here, and hardy voyageurs 
sought the village for its pleasure. It 
was the sanctuary of renegades of all 
colors and creeds. Yet, from the pole 
at the Jesuit mission floated the fleur de 
lis of France, and La Peir felt he was 
safe at last. 

But his business was in Montreal now 
that he had fulfilled his task that had 
taken him across continents and wide 
oceans. He must take ship at once to 
France, and deliver the portrait to the 
General. So, after bidding his com- 
rades adieu, with two Indian guides he 
set out up the St. Lawrence toward the 
old-time Jesuit and Sulpitian stronghold 
of Montreal 


Of La Peir we know nothing beyond 


this. A party of Abenaki scouts later 
found the bodies of his two companions 
who had been scalped and mutilated. 
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They looked but once and murmured, 
“Troquois.” But it is quite well estab- 
lished that the Iroquois were not hos- 
tile to the Jesuit freres. Still, Josselyn 
in his Voyages, and Vetromile both 
record that the Six Nations martyred 
many evangelical Jesuits although they 
harbored the Order in their villages. 
The unfortunate {man simply dropped 
out of existence somewhere between St. 
Francis and Montreal. His fate is a 
great mystery, as is the fate of the pic- 
ture. 

Charlevoix in L’Histoire de Nouveau 
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France, make mention of a sacred paint- 
ing that was worshipped about 1700 in 
the teepees of the Hurons. Of its na- 
ture no white man knows, but it was 
reputed to be a likeness of the Great 
Manitou, captured in a raid on the Iro- 
quois. 

Whether the portrait exists to-day or 
in fact whether it ever existed is largely 
conjectural. But up to the time of des- 
truction of St. Francis in 1765, there 
were old Abenaki braves who told of 
the great God of the Rocks in the south- 
ern mountains. 


THE DAWN OF AMERICAN FREEDOM 


(December 24, 1774) 


By Wivcpsur D. SPENCER 


Few of New Hampshire’s citizens recall that this year is the 150th Anniversary 


of the Seizure of Fort William and Mary by New Hampshire patriots. 


Their action 


in seizing the powder and ammunition stored at that point gives to New Hampshire 
the honor of having committed the first overt act of the Revolution, five months prior 


to the battle of Lexington. 


It is well for us to remember that when the Massachusetts 


farmer “fired the shot heard round the world” he used powder captured by New Hamp- 


shire patriots. 
of Augusta, Maine. 


This anniversary calls forth the following poem by Wilbur D. Spencer 


Ere the farmers fought at Concord, 
On that world-wide field of fame, 
Ere the call for independence 
Made America a name, 
There were patriots in New Hampshire 
And in Maine, who had the will 
And the foresight that provided 
Powder burned at Bunker Hill. 


Men of Berwick, men of Durham, 
In those days of long ago, 
Drifted down the tide at midnight 


On a river gundalow, 


Past the ancient port of Portsmouth 
With its harbor lights aglow, 

Past the guns of Fort McClary 
And its sentinels below; 
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Stormed the fort across the harbor, 
Hauled the flag and spiked the guns— 
Dogs of war might bark for England,, 


But no more should harm her sons; 
Took the arms and ammunition— 


Arms, that borne on every field 
Of the later Revolution, 
Made opponents die or yield. 


These were men whom some called traitors, 
In the days of doubt and fear, 
And upon the rolls of honor 
Names of few may now appear. 
Some were with Paul Jones in action 
On the distant Irish sea; 
Some were in the ranks at Monmouth 
And at Yorktown, under Lee. 


Men of eloquence and courage, 
Guards and friends of Washington, 

Who could rally the despondent 
Till the weary war was won. 

Some were lost in flush of battle, 
Others died in prison ships, 

But their words and deeds awakened 
Valiant hearts and loyal lips. 


Men they were whose aims were peaceful, 
Men who knew and dreaded war, 
But the services they rendered 
In a cause worth fighting for, 
Taught the world a thrilling lesson 
That the ancients had not known: 
That in every plea for justice 
One may win and stand alone. 


Men of Portsmouth, men of Berwick, 
Men of Durham and unnamed! 
They have gone, and their achievements 
Never yet have been acclaimed ; 
Many of their resting places 
Are unmarked, but their ideal 
Of a universal freedom 
Makes a monument more real. 





THE EDITOR STOPS TO TALK 


HE great fad and fancy of the 
day is to point out various price- 
less resources in our fair state 
which are not being utilized. One 
man tells us of the vast quantities of 
water which are flowing over our 
mountain waterfalls without turning 
the wheels of industry. Another man 
pictures to us vast areas of waste 
land which should be covered with 
stately forests. Still a third points 
out the abandoned farms where the 
familiar low of the cattle, and the 
cluck of the hen are heard no more. 
We have in mind a neglected re- 
source of New Hampshire which has 
been forgotten by most of the reju- 
venators but which in its practical 
and poetical possibility far exceeds 
the rest. Dotting the hillsides of our 
rural townships are hundreds of old 
cellars. Half concealed by the bushes 


and shrubbery which have grown up 
within them, they remain as a con- 


stant reminder of the homesteads that 
are no more. They also remain a 
perpetual reminder of the home life 
that is no more. In olden times the 
fathers never thought of erecting a 
home without a cellar under it. When 
the cold winds of autumn came every 
cellar was a repository for bins of po- 
tatoes, shelves of canned berries, bar- 
rels of salt pork, and numerous other 
products of harvest time on the farm. 
Many a long winter evening was en- 
livened by a journey to the cellar for 
a pitcher of cider and a plate of ap- 
ples. In.other words the cellar was 
the sacred treasure chest which kept 
the family together and made the farm 
house the center of many joyful gath- 
erings of country boys and girls. 

It is indicative of the spirit of our 
later generation that the cellar is no 
more. The father of a household now 
sends to Sears and Roebuck for a por- 
table house, sets it up on the nearest 
convenient vacant lot and builds a 
cobble stone veranda. Each day the 


housewife darts around the corner to 
the Italian delicatessen store and re- 
turns with a can of shrimps and a 
dozen rolls. At seven o’clock in the 
evening the telephone begins to ring 
and one by one the daughters of the 
family are “dated up” for the movies 
or the carbaret and the place thereof 
knows them no more. Such is life 
without a cellar. 

But we are of an optimistic trend of 
mind. Since the passage of the Vol- 
stead Act we note a revival of interest 
in the good old New England institu- 
tion of which we have been speaking. 
People who never had cellars before 
or who have previously contented 
themselves with a degenerate form of 
cellar known as “basement” are be- 
ginning to realize the necessity of 
remedying the lack. Indeed interest 
has become so intense throughout the 
state that investigations have been 
conducted on the part of public off- 
cials with the thought of familiariz- 
ing themselves with the exact struc- 
ture and content of the few remain- 
ing specimens we have. While Pres- 
ident Hetzel, Major Knox, Captain 
Winant, and other members of the 
New Hampshire Survey have been in- 
vestigating the water power possibili- 
ties of the state, various gentlemen 
under the leadership of Federal Offi- 
cer Lewis and State Prohibition Offi- 
cer Craig have been quietly “looking 
into” the cellars of many of our rural 
farms. As yet these gentlemen have 
made no formal report but when they 
do so we predict that many an envi- 
ous householder will wish that he 
possessed a cellar. 

Travellers journey to far away Italy 
to gaze upon the ruins of the Roman 
Coliseum but every stone in that 
noble edifice was placed there by the 
hands of slaves under the master’s 
whip. Far more noble are the de- 
serted cellars of our New’ Hampshire 
hillsides, excavated by free men who 
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toiled to establish a home in the wil- rative of the “house builded on the 
derness, and may the time soon come _ rock” as differentiated from the house 
when the cellar will once more func- upon the sands is that the former 
tion in New Hampshire homesteads. could not possibly have had what 
Our only objection to the biblical nar- every home requires—a cellar. 





CALLING THE ROLL 
CiLarK B. Cocnran 


At eighty-three I call the roll: 

Adown wierd winds they answer me: 
Not face to face, but soul to soul, 

A bondsman calling to the free. 

And while I dream the hours away 
My feet mid other scenes are led: 

O visions of another day! 

O phantom faces of the dead. 


Old friends, dear friends, divided far, 
Come sailing o’er the summer seas; 
Their spectral ships lie at the bar 
With white wings folded in the breeze. 
And I will walk the sun-clad hills, 
Bright vision of my dreams, with thee, 
And silver music of the rills 

And love and romance walk with me. 


Once more I hear my father call 

The harvesters afield at morn, 

And walk with him, the loved of all, 
Amidst the clover and the corn: 

And one .... a form of airy grace, 

A vision of the dawn, she comes; 
Night flies before her radiant face 
Like silence from the stirring drums. 


So let the swift winged seasons fly 

If they but make our trust secure, 

Our longing aspirations high, 

Our words more wise, our thoughts more pure. 
Then what comes, let come. He is just 

Who counts our failures and our scars, 

With feet upon the hungry dust 

We still can see the steadfast stars. 





CURRENT OPINION IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Clippings From the State Press 


The Veto 


The president vetoed the Bursum 
bill. We think it a grave mistake. 
Its every provision is just and right; 
it will go into the pension bill of the 
congress to be elected next Novem- 
ber, no matter what party carries it. 
3ursum can afford to wait. The veto 
is justifiable only for very grave 
reasons; none now exist. Most ve- 
toes have been mistakes. We recall 
but one that ever had our hearty 
approval: Grant’s veto of the infla- 
tion bill. It saved our country from 
doing what Germany has done. “Big 
Business” has done it; speaking 
through the metropolitan press; just 
as it induced Cleveland to disapprove 
belligerent rights to Cuba, when the 
measure had all but 14 votes in_ the 
house and six in the senate. It was 
all that Cuba asked; she 
would have won, unaided. Every 
veto furnishes food for the radical 
cry that “Wall Street is running the 
country.” If we are to win this elec- 
tion we must disabuse the country 
of this idea. The president is in dan- 
ger of defeating himself and his party. 

—CGranite State Free Press 


with it 


President Coolidge was emphatically 
right in his first veto, that of the Bursum 
bill in increase of pensions, a most un- 
warrantable attempt to raid the national 
treasury at a time when the paramount 
need is for retrenchment. The bill, once 
wisely vetoed by the late President 
Harding, would entail enormous costs 
and has not the slightest basis in equity. 
In his message of veto the President says 
in part: “I am for economy. I am against 
every unnecessary payment of the money 
of the taxpayers. The desire to do justice 
to pensioners, however great their merit, 
must be attended by some solicitude to do 
justice to taxpayers.” In the foregoing 
statements the President has struck a 


responsive chord. It is to be hoped that 
other vetoes, in which he will not lack 
support, :will fdllow. Congress would 
do well to pay some regard to the desires 
of the general public. 
—Exeter News-Letter 
It was well enough for the rich and 
powerful ex-Governor Spaulding to ap- 
peal to our senators to support President 
Coolidge as “one of the few sane men 
in Washington,’ but the Senators and 
particularly the Representatives have 
better understood the human side of the 
question It is true, also that many of 
these men in Congress voted for the bill 
well knowing that they incurred the hos- 
tility of very powerful interests and that 
so far from gaining political support, 
they were taking their political lives 
in their hands. Gibson of Vermont, for 
instance, will be deprived of the privilege 
of making the keynote speech in his 
home state as the price for sticking to 
a course which seemed to him just. 
President Coolidge, in his determined 
opposition to the bill was doubtless act- 
uated by pure motives but has stood with 
those financial interests which have been 
and still are the backbone of the party, 
and whose financial backing is, so far 
as present indications go, the sole hope 
of Republican victory next November. 
—Argus & Spectator 
President Coolidge 
Bonus bill declaring it an 
and unjust plan. If he 
think a thing is right Cal will not 
stand for it: That is plain. It re- 
mains to be seen if the country as a 
whole will approve or disapprove. 
—Laconia News & Critic 


vetoed the 
unneeded 
does not 
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Were the Churches Right? 

Whatever you may think of the wis- 
dom of the action of churches in de- 
claring they will not give support to 





CURRENT OPINION 


another war it is very significant that 
two powerful church organizations 
have taken that action this month, 
and it is being considered by a third. | 

At Springfield the general conference 
of Methodist churches declared against 
war, and at Durham the New Hamp- 
shire Congregational churches took 
similar action. Now the Unitarian 
churches are contemplating a resolution 
to the same effect. 

Naturally there have been protests 
from patriotic organizations, who pro- 
fess to see danger in any threat to 
withhold support from the government 
in a time of crisis 

We don’t believe the danger is there. 
If this country is ever attacked or in- 
vaded or its rights jeopardized in such 
a way that war is inevitable there will 
be no lack of support. 

In the light of history there have 
been mighty few wars which can _ be 
classed as unavoidable. Aside from the 
enormous economic and human wastage 
it takes more than one generation to 
recover from the mental effects of a war. 

[f the human race, or that part which 
professes christianity, has the right 
leadership there will never be another 
war between christian nations. Mr. Bok 
isn’t big enough to be a world leader. 
Mr. Wilson wasn't. . 

Who is? The christian churches of- 
fer the best hope. 

—Milford Cabinet 


We know of nothing else which 
we think quite so sure to bring war 
as the insistence by silly but good 
women in two or three religious de- 
nominations, that war is sin, and 
that churches should withhold — sup- 
port to government in war time. Let 
that doctrine possess American churches, 
and war is sure to come. We had our 
civil war because the South believed the 
North would not fight. Franklin Pierce 
told Jefferson Davis practically that if 
war came it would be in northern streets. 
We had our war with Germany because 
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Wilson and Bryan practically had 
declared there wasn’t going to be any 
war so long as they held the reins. 
Jesus never said war was wrong; he 
told a Roman soldier what his duty was. 
When he sent his apostles out into re- 
gions infested by bandits he bade them 
take swords. There needs to be common 
sense in regilion; there is no common 
sense in what a lot of excellent women 
are doing. 

—Granite State Free Press 


It is rumored that 


representatives 
of the Ku 


Klux Klan have been in 
town recently making an effort to 
enlist members in that organization. 
While we do not pretend to thorough- 
ly understand all their ideas, we can- 
not believe that any 

working in secret and with faces 
covered, is a credit to any com- 
munity, nor do we believe in assailing 
another man’s religion. This may 
not be a model town in every respect 
but we can hardly believe that the 
K. K. K. is needed. 


—Peterborough Transcript 


organization 


Look Out for the Winkers 
Wink your eyes if you would save 
your eyesight, says a New Jersey. scien- 


tist. But what profiteth it a man if 
he save his eyesight and lose his life 
or get a mauling within an inch of it? 
Winking is not as safe as it sounds 
on the lips of science. In these days 
of the athletic girl and quick-handed 
escorts, it is indulged in at the risk 
of injury—which may be fatal—to body 
and limb. With mashers in high dis- 
favor, how is a lassie or her lad to 
know that the winker is merely try- 
ing to save his eyesight? If one feels 
inclined to wink to save his eyesight, 
he would do well to wait till the space 
in front is vacant. 

—Claremont Advocate 
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WALTER SARGENT 


WALTER SARGENT 


Walter Sargent, one of the most highly 
respected residents of Warner for more 
than half a century, and the oldest citizen 
of the town, died at his home, Elm Farm, 
on Tory Hill, May 5th. 

Mr. Sargent was born in Warner, Decem- 
ber 25, 1837, receiving his education in the 
district school and Salisbury, Hopkinton, 
Franklin and Contoocook academies. He 
taught school for a number of years, and 
also learned the carpenter’s trade at which 
he worked occasionally. For several years 
he engaged in sheep and cattle raising quite 
extensively. 

He served his town as selectman, mem- 
ber of the school board and tax collector, 


was secretary to the Kearsarge Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical Association for sev- 
eral years, and was a member of Warner 
Grange almost from its organization, sec- 
retary of the Merrimack County Council, 
and one of the organizers and first secre- 
tary of the Merrimack County Pomona 
Grange. 

In his later years he devoted much time 
to the study of family records and wrote a 
large part of the “Sargent Record” pub- 
lished by E. E. Sargent of Vermont, the 
Sargent family record. He was a great 
reader and much interested in antiques, 
having a fine collection of old china and 
glass. 





ALBERT C. MOORE 

Albert C. Moore, for many years iden- 
tified with the business and fraternal life of 
Laconia, died on May 15th at the Laconia 
hospital. 

Mr. Moore was born in Boston, Septem- 
ber 8, 1858, and educated in the Boston 
schools and Abbott Academy, Farmington, 
Maine. He was an expert accountant and 
bookkeeper, being for many years in charge 
of the office at the Cole Manufacturing 
Company, and later in charge of the office 
of the Crane Manufacturing Company. 


Upon the organization of the Laconia 
Building and Loan Association in 1888, he 
was made secretary of the association, a 
position he had held ever since. It was due 
to his work that the association has grown 
to its present important place in the business 
life of Laconia. He was very prominent 
in city affairs, having held many offices of 
importance. He was a member of the ma- 
sonic bodies of Laconia and of the Knights 
of Pythias, being the first chancellor com- 
mander of that organization. 

Mr. Moore was an accomplished elocu- 
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tionist and took a_ great interest in thea- 


trical affairs. 


DR. CHARLES H. CLARK 

Dr. Charles H. Clark, a member of the 
Phillips-Exeter faculty since 1900, died at 
his residence at Dunbar on May 20th. 

Dr. Clark had been ill for a long period, 
ill health causing him to give up his duties 
as instructor in Latin last year. He was in 
his 7lst year, being born in Bangor, Me., 
March 14, 1854, and was graduated from 
Bowdoin with the class of ‘76. He had 
taught in Rockland, Auburn and the Bath 
High Schools, also in the Punchard High 
School at Andover, Mass. 

He was principal of Sanborn seminary 
of Kingston for several years and then con- 
ducted a school at Waban, Mass., from 
there coming to Exeter. He was granted 
a doctor’s degree from the University of 
New Hampshire, and an A. M. from Bow- 
doin. In 1896 he published a work on prac- 


tical methods in microscopy. 


REV. FREDERIC S. BOODY 

Rev. Frederic S. Boody, pastor of the Bap- 
tist church at Franklin, passed away May 
12th. 

Mr. Boody was born at Newmarket, July 
12, 1871. His early home was in South 
Berwick, Me. He was graduated from 
Berwick Academy in the class of 1889 and 
after graduation entered newspaper work 
in the employ of the Dover Daily Repub- 
lican and Weekly Enquirer, and later was 
with the Golden Rule in Boston. 

Deciding to devote his life to the ministry, 
Mr. Boody entered Newton Theological In- 
stitution, graduating in 1899. His first pas- 
torate was at Agawam, Mass., since which 
time he has served churches in East Som- 


-. Wakefield, Mass. 
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erville, Marblehead and 


He entered on his pas- 
torate at Franklin in 1921. 


Swampscott, 


LUELLA A. DICKERMAN 


Miss Luella Ann Dickerman died at her 
home in Concord on May 15th. She was 
known throughout the state as a_ public 
school teacher of exceptional attainments. 
Born in Concord, September 6, 1869, she 
had lived most of her life in her native city 
and was constantly active in matters per- 
taining to civic progress. She was for 17 
years principal of the Parker school and 
was the first principal of Concord Junior 
High School, the second high school of 
junior grade in the United States. Miss 
Dickerman received the degree of bachelor 
of arts from Bates College and was offered 
but declined the office of dean of women 
in that institution It was she who intro- 
duced pageantry in the schools of Concord 
and was herself the author of several his- 
torical dramas intended for this form of 
production. 


EDWARD L. KIMBALL 


The death of Edward L. Kimball occur- 
red on May 12th at his home in Rochester. 
Mr. Kimball was born in Farmington, 84 
years ago, but for the past fifty years he 
had lived in Rochester. He was a_ shoe 
cutter by trade and for years was employed 
at the Wallace Shoe Factory. 

Mr. Kimball was officer of the day of 
Sampson post, G. A. R., having served four 
years in the Civil War and participating in 
many engagements. For thirty years he was 
marshal in Rochester on Memorial Day and 
also served as grand marshal at Roches- 
ter’s 200th anniversary in June, 1922. 
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WEAR A 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
VIRGIN WOOL 


SUIT 


THREE ATTRACTIVE 
PATTERNS: 


$3.75 per yard 


Blue, Black and White Pin Check, and 
Gray with Blue Stripe. 13 ounce 
goods, 56 inches wide. By special ar- 
rangements a local tailor will make up 


a suit for an average sized man for 
$27.50. 


THEY STAND THE WEAR OF 
EVERY DAY LIFE. ASK THE 
MAN WHO WEARS ONE. 


ORDER YOURS TO-DAY 
N. H. CO-OP. MKT. ASSN. 
377 ELM STREET 
Manchester, - N. H. 


A SALE 


DR. WALTER T. GOODALE 
ANTIQUE COLLECTION 


A GILBERT STUART PORTRAIT 


EARLY AMERICAN SILVER 
TEA SET 


A RARE INDIAN BASKET 
COLLECTION 


Also a general line of 


Antiques - Silverware - Jewelry 


The Dr. Goodale collection abounds 
in choice pieces of china, glass, silver 
and furniture. 


Description and particulars on request 


WE BUY ANTIQUES 


DERBY’S 


30 NORTH MAIN STREET 
Concord, - 


N. H. 














COME TO 


RADIO 


HEADQUARTERS 


for 


RADIO Without Regrets 


WE ESPECIALLY RECOMMEND 


FEDERAL and DeFOREST 


RADIO EQUIPMENT 


with a thorough understanding of the 
comparative performance of all pres- 
ent popular radio sets, we state the 
fact that either Federal or Deforest 
will positively excell. 


No set considered sold by us until 
customer is pleased with performance. 


French's Studio Shop, Inc. 


81-83 HANOVER ST. 
Manchester, - N.H. 











Carl A. Hall Ralph H. George 
Leigh S. Hall 


SERVICE 


Sora 


THE UNIVERSAL CAR 


SALES 


The most complete and best equip- 
ped FORD Station in the State. We 
are now in a position to make immedi- 


ate delivery on all models. 


Also, we carry a complete stock of 


Radio Merchandise and Re- 
ceiving Sets. 


Hall Bros. Company 


Phone 1100 Concord, N. H. 
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BRONZE 


HONOR ROLLS AND MEMORIAL TABLETS 





121 MERRIMAC ST. 





ALBERT RUSSELL AND SONS COMPANY 


MODELED 


CAST AND 


FINISHED 
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Bo called “stupidity” on the part of 
school children is often due to eye 
strain, 


If your child is backward, let us 
examine it’s eyes at once—don’t wait} 


*‘An ounce of prevention is worth 
@ pound of cure”’ 


BROWN & BURPEE 


OPTOMETRISTS 


MANCHESTER - CONCORD 


Our Mr. Brown is in Concord every 
Tuesday and Thursday 





We Sell Homes! 


CITY HOMES FARMS 
SUMMER HOMES 
We have a long list to select from 
and whatever kind you want, call, write 
or telephone us and we will be pleased 
to help you find exactly the kind of a 
place you want. 


If you have any kind of Real Estate to 
sell we can be of service to you and 
would be glad to list your property. 


Our Insurance department can handle 
your Fire and Automobile Insurance 
problems anywhere in New Hampshire. 
Let us quote you rates. 


The Bailey & Sleeper Company 


William E. Sleeper, Proprietor. 


53 NORTH MAIN STREET 
CONCORD, N. H. 


Tel. 275 
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